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N this critical year 1952, the citizens of our country, 
as they have done for well over 150 years, go to the 
polls to choose a President for the next four years— 

years that may be filled with great hazards. 

Again we ask ourselves: What are the issues in the com- 
ing election? We might ask a more basic question: What 
are issues in any election? Or just: What are issues? Some 
say these are questions about which men proclaim different 
views. This may well be the logical answer but it is not 
an all-satisfying one for what men say and what men do 
and what men are may be quite at variance. A thief and 
murderer may proclaim his opposition to sin most vehemently 
but still go unrepentant and unreformed. 


A. Party PLATFORMS 


Where do we go to find issues? Some say we shall find 
them in the party platforms. But too frequently the plat- 
forms of both parties stand for the same things. They 
both may take a stand for civil rights, for lower taxes, for 
honesty in government. In general terms each may pro- 
claim that party’s intention to bring all good things to the 
laborer, the farmer and the small businessman. However, 
these platforms are drafted before the Presidential and 
Vice Presidential nominees are chosen. The nominees by 
their convictions may be forced to oppose the party plat- 
form as Al Smith did on the prohibition issue in 1928. 

Furthermore, the performance of a party’s personnel may 
belie the pious stand of a party platform. No party plat- 
form would stand for corruption regardless of how corrupt 
the party might be. 

Likewise a party platform cannot state how things will 
be done—the special administrative ability—the efficiency— 
the public relations and cooperation—the talents which one 
or the other of two parties may be able to bring into play 
in its functioning. Firmness, timing, smooth personal rela- 
tions, persuasion of allies, inspiring devotion, these are too 


much a matter of character, of intuition, to define in a 
party platform. 

A party platform becomes indistinct in the background 
when the nominees step upon the stage. It is doubtful 
whether anyone here remembers what either platform stood 
for in the 1936 election when Landon and Roosevelt were 
the nominees. Roosevelt needed no platform. In fact, the 
platforms might have advocated anything and the outcome 
would not have been different that year. 

No platform writer can foresee the future with the in- 
fallible foresight necessary to wisely commit the nation to 
a fixed course when future events may take an unexpected 
turn. All the peaceful intentions, written and spoken, all 
the pious promises of peace made to the American people 
would not have prevented our striking back after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

For party platforms to present real issues is possible but 
most improbable at this time. For the platforms to accom- 
plish this, there would have to be a clearcut difference on 
issues that could not be influenced by world events, the 
nominees would have to believe these issues to be the essence 
of a real difference of philosophy. And the platforms could 
not be cluttered up with too many promises, some of which 
might be conflicting. In the unsettled world completely 
lacking in stability, this could hardly happen in 1952. 

We must remember, too, that within the Democratic 
party there are the widest possible differences on such issues 
as civil rights, the budget, taxes, economy, labor laws, to 
name but a few. Equally great differences exist within 
Republican ranks. 

At the present time the two parties agree on many broad 
fundamentals such as containing Russia, continuing our 
efforts to make the U.N. work, and other less important 
matters. Some have thought that corruption in government 
might be an issue. Of course, no party platform will advo- 
cate corruption and should Kefauver be the Democratic 
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nominee, it is to be doubted that our citizens would accept 
this as an issue even though Kefauver were to accept the 
support of large corrupt city and state political machines. 

So the party platforms are not the place to look for real 
issues, especially this year, when internal differences within 
the ranks of each party may result in one viewpoint winning 
in the writing of the platform and another viewpoint in 
the choice of nominees. 


B. STATEMENTS OF NOMINEES 


Where else may we look for issues? Let us consider for 
a moment the utterances of the nominees as issues. Some 
may recall that Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 made much of 
the unbalanced budget of the Hoover administration. As 
to how Roosevelt balanced the budget will not be reviewed 
here. 

Ever since I can remember, all nominees have been for 
tax reductions, economy in the administration of govern- 
ment, the better life, peace, and so on. And I am sure no 
adult would be shocked or disillusioned if it were pointed 
out that maybe sometimes nominees advocate a policy in 
order to get votes, knowing full well that it is impossible 
to achieve the thing he promises or advocates. Do you 
really think Truman in 1948 expected to get a civil rights 
bill enacted ?- Or was it his motive to get the backing and 
votes of certain factions in the Northeast, knowing full 
well that however much the South might scream, it would 
still be the Solid South? 

And what of the ability of a speaker to discolor fact 
until so-called issues are built upon fallacious assumptions? 
In one election in the history of the United States the 80th 
Congress was so maligned by one nominee and not. defended 
by the other until we still have not managed to properly 
evaluate the work of that Congress. Historians will wonder 
how we could have been so completely misled. By inference 
the 81st Congress was to bring all the good things unto us. 
As to whether it delivered this promise needs no analysis. 

Nominees also have a habit of looking backwards in a 
way that is almost childish. We still hear the demagogues 
going back to the 1920’s, to the so-called “Hoover Era” to 
try to make issues out of fantasies. Not only has the great 


‘ Herbert Hoover been brutally misrepresented for the selfish 


purposes of unspeakably cheap, maligning and unscrupulous 
men—a bunch of “anything-to-win” type of politicians,— 
but the men who constituted the Hoover cabinet are nearly 
all dead and the faces of new men in the Republican party 
who were only lads in the 1920’s are now taking the reigns 
in a different and transformed world. 

It often happens that people want to believe something 
and logic becomes the mere means for justifying a desire. 
In 1932 people wanted a change, a dramatic personality. 
Words of nominees served only as a’ revelation of person- 
ality. Socrates, one day as he stood on an Athens street 
corner explained this idea by saying: “It is easy to convince 
people of that which they wish to believe.” 

It would serve no good purpose to pursue this further, 
because we all realize that mere words cannot an issue 
make nor promises assure performance. Too long have we 
suffered under a cloudburst of words and a protracted 
drought of character and integrity. 


C. Tue “Fett” or UNSPOKEN IssuES 


No, issues are more than promises that are not kept, 
platforms that never come true, and blame where there is 
no blame. Issues are something more real. Issues are some- 
thing we feel, our thoughts unspoken, our vague longings, 


our inchoate yearnings, our indignations, sometimes our 
selfishness, sometimes our unselfishness. 

What were the issues in the 1948 election? We do not 
need a psychoanalyst to tell us that for a few brief weeks, 
perhaps tragic weeks, almost without our knowing it, the 
underdog issue was the issue in the 1948 election. There 
was Truman, the small town man that all the prophets 
had given up as lost. But he fought—fought valiantly. His 
friends deserted him but yet he fought. And then came 
election day. We voted for his personal courage because 
he stood up and fought despite the pollsters, the newspapers, 
the radio commentators. In the true American tradition 
we voted for the courageous underdog and this was the 
main issue whether we admitted it or not, whether anyone 
said it or not, whether it was in any platform or not. The 
issue for that moment was in our own reactions to an issue 
we hardly recognized as such—the great underdog issue. 
And then we woke up to find that he had not the fortitude 
to act for the public good when a crony stood in the way, 
that maybe his strongest quality was not so much courage 
as obstinacy. 


D. THe UNspoKEN Issugs or 1952 


It is obvious, then, that the issues of the coming campaign 
will not be found in platforms and the idle prattle of pro- 
fessional politicians. The bigger, deeper, more real, less 
easily definable issues are within ourselves. The issues are 
to be found in the hearts of our citizens, in our own faith 
and hopes and aspirations. The issues are in our own in- 
tuition, if you will, in our longing for something better, a 
hunger for more dignity in government, in the removal of 
our own sense of guilt for having struggled too long for 
selfish pressure-group-advantage instead of working for the 
public good. The issues are how big we are, how strong 
we are, how loudly will we clamor to be heard, how strong 
are the convictions of our people, our own reaction to 
character and to men. 

The answer revolves not so much around the question 
on “What”? as “Who”? As in all great eras of crisis the 
great question is one of character and devotion to specific 
objectives and ideals. Who can get the cooperation of all 
the people of our country? Who can attract the best men 
to help him? Who can best bring a return of integrity to 
government? Who will not try to undo that which cannot 
be undone? Who will not try the “me too” technique of 
giving everything to everybody? Who best will be able to 
deal effectively in getting the cooperation of the other free 
countries? Who best can deal with the adversaries of a 
free world? 

In this election we must be wary that we are not misled. 
We must beware of men who speak out against isolation 
but whose actions proclaim them to be isolationists. But 
especially must we avoid those who believe that interna- 
tional good will flows only from the money bag into proj- 
ects unsuited to the benefactors. Those who act as though 
all men immediately can live as we do on our kind of bread. 
We must beware of a continued impractical approach to 
helping the world by either believing that people can have 
a great vision when they are too starved to raise their heads 
to see that vision or that peoples can live by bread alone. 


E. THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE “Res MeEpIA” 


The true path ahead lies in neither turning our backs on 
progress nor blindly embracing wild nostrums. The best 
path is one demanding leadership of the middle way. Quite 
frequently this way is the hard way because men compre- 
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hend extremes more easily than they can comprehend the 
middle of the way. Since man first roamed the primitive 
forest he has tended toward extremes. The peoples of 
France after long suffering under intolerable kings became 
free only to go to the other extreme and to use the guillo- 
tine on their own citizens until the streets ran red with 
blood. Mankind has fought slavery only when free, to 
turn upon his fellow men to enslave them as has happened 
since the earliest dawn of time and is now being repeated 
in Russia in this, the twentieth, century. Those who have 
sought religious freedom have turned into oppressors of 
minority faiths when they attained the power to do so. We 
have struggled in America to avoid extremes. 

The philosophers called the middle way the “res media.” 
They knew, as history has shown during the moments of 
sanity of the human race, that only by practicing this “res 
media” does true happiness come to a people. Happiness 
dots not come to a people when all the advantages are given 
to the employer anymore than it comes when all the ad- 
vantages are given to the worker. 

The middle of the road means that the federal govern- 
ment cannot do everything for every citizen until his will 
and spirit are paralyzed. It also means that there are cer- 
tain things that the federal government cannot escape doing 
for our citizens. It means that while the greatest care must 
be taken to spend for the arms we have to have, we must 
therefore be all the more careful that every dollar buys a 
dollar’s worth of service and equipment, that while we spend 
we must save. 

It is believed that deep in the heart of most Americans 
is a realization that this middle way is the true way. Un- 
fortunately, for too long there has not been one among us 
great enough to arouse our deepest beliefs into action. We 
have been lulled into a sense of self-deceiving selfishness by 
the pressure group, the lobby, the jockeying for unfair ad- 
vantage, the attitude of “the public-be-damned so long as 
I get what I want,” until we have lost our self respect. 
The nobleness that once filled the American heart has all 
but vanished. We have transferred our pride from pride 
in America into a guilty pride in our union or our asso- 
ciation of businesses or our other particular group. Fair- 
ness has too often given way to special interest scheming. 
It is high time that we became Americans again. That we 
realize anew that not only internationally but domestically 
we are our brother’s keeper as well as that he is our keeper, 
that the horn of plenty is not really a horn that grows 
bigger at the receiving end, but a cylinder and no more 
comes out one end of it than we put into the other. And 
frequently not as much because there is a hole in the cylinder 
called “federal red tape” through which much of it is lost. 
There must be an end to the false obsession—the lie— 
that happiness comes from giving as little as we can get 
by with and taking as much as we possibly can get by with. 

Where have our great leaders stood in this ageless strug- 
gle of mankind against extremes and for the “res media” ? 
Washington and our founding fathers well understood that 
to achieve our dream of freedom, no agency or group in our 
government could have unbridled power, that the best gov- 
ernmental arrangement was one in which there were checks 
and balances thereby avoiding the extremes that come with 
power. 

Abraham Lincoln saw very clearly that the balance be- 
tween the states and the federal government of his day 
must be such that states rights could not be carried to the 
extreme that would permit secession, that such a policy 
would eventually lead to a complete disruption of America. 

Lincoln also tried in every way to suppress all extremes 


of attitude toward the South. No greater proof of Lincoln’s 
moderation can be found than in the fact that the extreme 
abolitionists were as impatient with Lincoln for not taking 
an extreme and intolerant stand against the slave holders 
as were those who opposed abolition. Then at the moment 
of victory Lincoln fell at the hands of the assassin and men 
came to power who knew not the meaning of moderation, 
whose souls were not imbued “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 

Later, there arose the great Teddy Roosevelt at a time 
when big business was becoming all powerful. He saw the 
danger of that extreme. He became the “Trust Buster.” 
He clearly saw that the middle way was necessary if we 
were to be sure that no group in our society should gain 
power so great that the public welfare could be trampled. 

The Republican Party can render its greatest service by 
returning to the middle way. This is the way to true Re- 
publicanism. This is the way that removes the petty from 
the pedestal of selfishness, that topples the demagogue from 
the throne, and places in power again the fairness, the great- 
ness that lies dormant within us. To return to this great 
ideal does not mean at all that we are seeking to undo any 
worthwhile achievement. Dream as we will, we cannot 
turn back the clock of history. Nor does it mean that any 
group will be suppressed. But it very definitely does mean 
that no special interest can work against the public good 
because of threats, coercion, trickery or scheming. It means 
that the public welfare demands a balance and fair play. 
It means a balance of power, prestige and the right to be 
heard for all groups. 


F. WaANTED—INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS, 
Not PAuPERS 


After the deepest thought, we must reluctantly conclude 
that America is skating on thinner and thinner ice in an- 
other respect. We are witnessing a conflict between two 
great powers, Russia and the United States and we are 
losing. The intense, newborn and vigorous yearnings of 
the down-trodden people of Asia and Africa are awaken- 
ing to a new realization that something can be done about 
their condition. Their sad plight is not now taken by them 
as hopeless. Throughout the world there is a tumultous 
unrest. The white races are on the retreat. We, who have 
everything to offer, find ourselves being outsmarted at too 
many turns. Our soldiers, sailors and airmen are fighting 
and dying in battle against the Chinese; the British and 
French against the peoples of southern Asia and northern 
Africa. Why? I ask you WHY? Why have these people 
been fooled into believing that they are fighting for them- 
selves, for a better way of life for their families and their 
posterity by fighting us? Why have we permitted a situ- 
ation to arise whereby Russia has duped these peoples into 
believing these lies, while we, the true avatars of brother- 
hood and progress of the human race, are pictured as the 
international Simon Legree? Why have we permitted these 
people to be misled to the point that they will fight us be- 
lieving that thus they will attain freedom and plenty, little 
knowing that they are selling themselves into a new an 
more horrible slavery ? 

Long suffering though we may be, the time must come 
soon, if indeed it will come at all, that we will say as with 
one accord “Enough, enough! Those who tag treason as 
a red herring, those who wait for the dust to settle while 
losing a continent, those who cannot tell the truth to the 
world that freedom and the pursuit of happiness lies our 
way, those who sell democracy short, They must get out. 
And when they are out, their places must be taken not by 
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the cleverest machine politician but by men whose devotion 
to freedom is fresh and contagious and inspiring, our new 
leaders must be men who know how to make the peoples 
of the world our self-respecting neighbors and willing to 
cooperate instead of peoples who feel as paupers as they reach 
for another donation which we give in the false hope that 
loyalty can be bought. 


G. THe ANSWER TO THE QUESTION “WHO”? 


The crisis that we face today is by far the greatest crisis 
we have faced since the days of Washington and Lincoln 
and perhaps is greater than the crisis of those eras. A study 
of the map of the world, the distribution of the world’s 
population, the death grip the Politburo of Russia has on 
a population several times that of this country, and the un- 
rest that constantly plays into the control of that Politburo 
to be directed against us, a look at our geographical and 
logistic position, an inventory of the world’s resources and 
the great success of the Politburo and our failures in har- 
nessing the energies of peoples are enough to alarm the 
most Pollyannish among us. The situation in our own 
country, our waste in government, our lethargy as we view 
our own corruption, our lack of an effective missionary 
aggressiveness in getting converts to our way of life, our 
tolerance of mediocrity, our lack of purpose and policy, our 
lack of devotion, make us pause to contemplate the sure 
catastrophy that inevitably awaits us unless there can be a 
change and quickly. The hour is later than we know. 

One is more the realist than the alarmist when he says 
that the history of civilization depends upon who will be 
chosen the nominee of the Republican Party in this year 
1952. We cannot be satisfied with anyone less than the 
greatest servant among us. We, the people, must call in an 
unmistakeable voice the best, the greatest, the one shaped 
by experience and destiny, the one who is equal to the mag- 
nitude of historic events that have changed the world almost 
overnight and shaped the challenges of this hour of decision. 
He must be a servant who arouses in us a new devotion, a 
new self respect, a new willingness to cooperate. He must 
be one whose character would make us ashamed to continue 
our petty quibbling and bickering. 

I harbor no ill feeling for those who disagree with me, 
but I would be less than frank, and indeed would evade 
what my conscience tells me is my duty, were I not to pre- 
sent to you this day my views as to the answer to the great- 
est question before the Republican Party: Who? I come to 
you not as one seeking political office, nor as one who ex- 
pects to receive personal advantage by the outcome of the 
choice we make. I come rather as one devoted to the wel- 
fare of his country, as one of your fellow citizens who is 
worried and disturbed and who wants to see his country 
and the world progress to new and greater heights, but is 
fearful lest we go the way of Egypt and of Rome, of Persia 
and of Spain. 

Recognizing that there are many among the Republican 
leaders who are good and devoted men, I believe that the 
greatest of them all, the one that destiny has shaped to be 
our greatest servant is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Let us look at this man for a moment. Where does he 
stand? What are his qualifications? What are his ideas 
and abilities? Why does he appeal to the American people 
more than any other figure on our national scene? Why 
does he have the confidence of the free world as no other 
man among them all ? 

Let us listen to him speak of his belief in America and 
his philosophy of the way to the best life in this country. 
And mind you, what he said was said long before the move- 


ment to call him as our leader had taken shape. These 
words are not the words of an ambitious office seeker, but 
the beliefs of a sincere American statesman spoken three 
years ago, the word of one we have grown to know does 
not speak one thing and do another. 

The following are excerpts from the speech Eisenhower 
delivered before the American Bar Association on Labor 
Day, 19497 and are a fair guide to his thinking on domestic 
issues that still confront the nation in 1952 without change 
of substance. Is he devoted to the greatness of the middle 
of the way, the “res media”? His answer is: 


“In the industrialized economy of the twentieth cen- 
tury (the straight path to America’s future) lies down 
the middle of the road between the unfettered power of 
concentrated wealth on one flank and the unbridled power 
of statism of partisan interests on the other.” 

“Though there the contest is hottest the progress some- 
times discouragingly slow. * * * “The middle road is 
derided by all of the Right and of the Left. They de- 
liberately misrepresent the central position as a neutral, 
wishy-washy one. Yet here is the truly creative area in 
which we may obtain agreement for constructive social 
action compatible with basic American principles and 
with the just aspirations of every sincere American.” 


Does Eisenhower clearly see that class conflict, if pro- 
moted by extremists, means the grave for free enterprise? 
Listen to his views on this: 


“Yet there are some who build out of catchwords and 
fallacies a testament of inescapable conflict within our 
economy. * * * You, of the legal profession, are uniquely 
fitted to expose this fraud and thereby prevent senseless 
cleavage of hostility among us.” 

“Our freedom from degrading pauperism is due to 
America’s deep-seated sense of fair play translated into 
adequate law; to American industrial initiative and cour- 
age; to the genius of the American scientist and engineer ; 
and to the sweat, the organizing ability and the product 
of American labor in a competitive economy. It is not 
the result of political legerdemain or crackpot fantasies 
of reward without effort, harvests without planting.” 


Is he opposed to extremists with the fervor of a Lincoln? 
Again, I quote: 


“Extremists * * * by appeals to immediate and special- 
ized selfish advantage * * * would blind us to the en- 
during truth that no part of our society may prosper 
permanently except as the whole of America will prosper. 
They use the cloying effect of subsidy as well as the 
illusory promise of an unearned and indolent existence to 
win our acceptance of their direction over our lives.” 

“We miserably fail to challenge the lie that what is 
good for management is necessarily bad for labor; that 
for one side to profit, the other must be depressed. * * * 
The clear-sighted and the courageous fortunately, keep 
fighting in the middle of the war. They are determined 
that we shall not lose our freedoms, either to the unbear- 
able selfishness of vested interest or through the blind- 
ness of those who, protesting devotion to the public wel- 
fare, falsely declare that only government can bring us 
happiness, security, and opportunity. * * * The Ameri- 
can system, in line with its principles, can and does, by 
governmental action, prevent or correct abuses springing 
from the unregulated practices of a private economy. * * * 
(But) we will not accord to the central government un- 


+ Vital Speeches, Vol. 15, No. 23, page 708. 
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limited authority, any more than we will bow our necks 
to the dictates of the uninhibited seekers after personal 
power in finance, labor or any other field.” 

“Were it not for those in both management and labor 
who fight and work to keep us from the ditches on the 
Right and Left, then indeed this day would be the sym- 
bol of class warfare * * * and every great metropolitan 
city would be a battleground for what Marx called the 
proletariat. * * * He could not imagine a nation in which 
there is no proletariat, in which labor is the middle class 
that he so much despised. * * * To the achievements of 
organized labor my four brothers and I can testify, remem- 
bering the 84-hour week and skimpy wages of our youth.” 


Is Eisenhower for a continuation of the trend toward a 
centralized paternalism? He said in 1948 :f 


“By every step we take toward making the state the 
caretaker of our lives, by that much we move toward 
making the state our master * * * paternalistic govern- 
ment can gradually destroy, by suffocation in the imme- 
diate advantage of subsidy, the will of the people to main- 
tain a high degree of individual responsibility. And the 
abdication of individual responsibility is inevitably fol- 
lowed by further concentration of power in the state, 
* * * the final concentration of ownership in the hands 
of government gives to it, in all practical effects, abso- 
lute power over our lives. 


How strongly is he for free enterprise? Here are his 
views: 

“We have demonstrated that our system of free enter- 
prise, run by free people, can outproduce by a wide mar- 
gin any other economic system. The very core of what 
we mean by Americanism is individual liberty, founded 
on individual responsibility, equality before law, and a 
system of private enterprise that aims to reward according 
to merit.” 


He has strongly urged universal disarmament, and has 
stated that war settles nothing. 

But not the least significant of Ike’s statements concern 
his insight into one of the greatest dangers now confronting 
us—the necessity for government economy. Few men realize 
more the hazards of continuing deficit spending. I quote: 


“We must have efficiency and economy in all govern- 
mental expenditures, and we must concentrate all our 
resources to assure victory in this bitter and probably 
prolonged struggle. Until it is won, we must practice 
Spartan frugality in all nonessential matters, so that we 
may make the greatest possible contribution to the defense 
of our way of life.” tT 


With Ike’s ability to get the cooperation of our allies 
combined with his keen appreciation of the need for econ- 
omy will be worth Fifty Divisions of American Soldiers. 
A considerable saving. 

I shall not continue his quotations. Anyone can get copies 
of his speeches.j¢t No other candidate has spelled out his 
basic political philosophy so clearly. Rather I want to go 
onto a more important matter. 

The most profound aspect of the Eisenhower movement 
concerns what he is, his life, his character. What he is and 
what he does and what he has accomplished speak so loudly 
that the mere words of others go unheard and unheeded 
by the multitude of our voters. Let us analyze some of 
the ways he appeals to us by what he is as a man. 

+ Vital Speeches, Vol. 15, No. 2, page 36. 


tt Vital Speeches, Vol. 16, No. 24, page 747. 
ttt See back cover. 


1. The job he is now accomplishing in Europe is noth- 
ing less than a miracle. In a few short months he has 
changed fear into hope, a disunited continent into a co- 
operating unit. It is doubtful whether any man now living 
could have brought about this phenomenal change in such 
a short time with so little with which to work. Now they 
are even talking of political unity as well as armed unity. 


An editorial in ““The Reporter” of 16 October 1951 said: 


“The SHAPE headquarters is the only spot on the 
European continent where there is something clean and 
bracing in the air.” 

“There has never been anything like the role Eisen- 
hower has assumed in Europe, and the new impetus he 
has given to the movement for European union.” 


Imagine, if you will, how much greater strides could be 
made if he were President. With Ike as President, Europe 
would unite with us as one mighty force for good. 

2. Who else among our world leaders inspires such faith 
in his integrity? People instinctively believe in him. Ike has 
been under terrific pressure during his career but has never 
faltered or failed to do his duty with honor and distinction. 
People have faith in Ike. 

3. That he can get the cooperation of men is unques- 
tioned. When he went to Columbia University to assume 
the Presidency, he found that the football coach Lou Little, 
had resigned. He went out on the field where Lou was 
conducting practice, talked with him for awhile and Lou 
changed his mind and remained at Columbia. Lou said, 
“You just can’t refuse a guy like that.”” The best people in 
our country would want to help Ike in any positions in 
which he would need them. 

4. Certainly no other man could get the backing of the 
American public as Ike could. Even the sincere middle.of 
the road democrats are with him. With Ike as president, 
the intense class hatred that has been built up would be 
relaxed because of the great faith all would have in his 
fairness. He would be the friend of all Americans, the 
puppet of none. 


5. The Russians would respect him with a profoundness 
that would be most wholesome and a great asset in our 
regaining our own self respect and that of the world. 

They know he can be firm, yet understanding, one who 
can listen without giving up his convictions; one capable 
of intense righteous indignation while proceeding toward 4 
decision with caution; one who can weigh all factors but 
when the decision is made can act with disarming vigor. 
In short, the Russians respect and fear him. 

6. One of the most important considerations is that Ike 
has a rich background of successful administrative experi 
ence. For a third of a century he has constantly had ad- 
ministrative responsibility starting in a small way and tak- 
ing on greater and greater positions as time went on. He 
knows how to fasten the eyes of a staff on an objective, 
inspire their loyalty, delegate authority, stimulate ingenuity 
while obtaining a maximum of cooperation and coordina- 
tion. Today with our governmental machinery having grown 
very complex, this is one of the most vitally important con- 
siderations. 

But there are frequently voiced objections to Ike from 
those who have chosen another man to support. Some caf 
find no other criticism than to say he is a General. But 80 
was Washington and Jackson. The very same objection 
was made to their serving the Republic. Ike is more the 
statesman than a military leader. His work at Columbia 
University for several years was not the work of a company 
commander and his work during World War II was more 
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in the realm of a Winston Churchill than that of a leader 
of a battalion. When we think of Ike we think of him not 
so much as a military man. He is one of the world’s great 
administrators. 

Let us look at the character of each man. We have no 
military caste in America. Should we ignore the great 
soldier who fought by our side in the cause of mankind 
because he’s a hero, though his character and reputation have 
shaped him to serve us? No! Perish these thoughts and the 
ambitions of men who would try to dissuade us from that 
which we want and that which is good for our country and 
the world. For the second time in American history the 
office seeks the man instead of the man the office. This is a 
great hour and as it was said of Washington, so it may be 
said of Eisenhower, “First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 

7. And it must not be overlooked that if Ike is elected 
it will be by the people and not by special interest groups. 
No President in our history has gone into office with his 
hands as completely untied as Ike’s would be. 

These are some of the ways he appeals to us. If these 
were less troubled times it would not be so important that 
we have him for our leader. But these are not ordinary 
times. We face an internal crisis, economically, socially, 
and spiritually. But this is only a part of the crisis. 

We know the gravity of the world crisis. Some liken 
Anglo-American culture to the rising and setting of the 
sun and say that we are now stumbling along in the length- 
ening shadows of evening, just before the sun sinks through 
the forest fringe on the western horizon and then there will 
be the doom of darkness for the western world. But this 
isa lie! Rather our culture is like the Statue of Liberty— 
a great light that was brought to men who had walked in 
darkness. At times the beacon may burn low and flicker 
but, if it goes out, the fault is in ourselves and not our 
stars. Indeed, looking back over the last few years, it would 
seem that the light was burning low as we retreated from 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Northern Korea and 
now from China with its teeming millions. But the light 
can and must be rekindled and show through the mist of 
the ages as a greater and greater light bringing food to the 
starving, clothing to the naked and hope to the great masses 
of men. But above all, our culture must bring a new noble- 
ness to the spirits of people throughout the world, not alone 
to the white man, but to our brothers of all the races. No 
one on the world’s stage can bring this new awakening, this 


light to men as can Eisenhower. No other man so sym- 
bolizes the free-world hopes and aspirations of mankind as 
does he. No man living would be qualified as much as 
Eisenhower to bring to the world the dream of Robert 
Burns when he said: 
“Then let us pray that come it may,— 

As come it will for a’ that,— 

That man to man, the world o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


And the Politburo would be less likely to start a war if 
Ike were President. But if eventually the despotic leaders 
of Russia were to decide that there must be war because 
the world cannot go on half slave and half free—and God 
forbid it come to this—then the free world must look to us 
for leadership. It may be that historians centuries hence will 
look back and say, “The divine providence gave them their 
greatest leader in the hour of their greatest need.” 

Maybe the intuition of our voters sense all this for the 
voters overwhelmingly demand Eisenhower for President. 
No horse trading in any smoke filled. room can thwart the 
mighty surge of the demand for his nomination. No force 
can prevent his election. This is the hour for a new great- 
ness for America because of the greatness of his leadership. 
Eisenhower is the symbol and servant to bring unto us this 
new greatness. We owe it to ourselves and to the world 
and to posterity to bring into leadership this man shaped 
by history and events as the man of destiny. 

Not only do our own citizens, but the whole free world 
and those knowing slaves now in bondage beyond the borders 
of freedom pray with one great voice: 

God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo, Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the world and waiting Justice sleeps. 


Thus are submitted to you the questions of ““What?” and 
“Who?” in this year of crisis nineteen hundred and fifty- 
two. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower: Presidential Candidate 


MID-VICTORIAN PHILOSOPHY TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 
By CHARLES W. TOTH, Professor of History, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Puerto Rico 
Delivered before the Rotary Club, Ponce, Puerto Rico, March 4, 1952 


especially since the election of 1948, there has been 

a constant and growing movement supporting the 
candidacy of General Dwight D. Eisenhower for the presi- 
dency of the United States. These “Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent” partisans, led by the able Senator from Massachusetts, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, have recently been rewarded for their 
efforts when General Eisenhower stated officially to the press 
that if his name should be selected at the Republican conven- 


| ore since the close of World War II, and more 


tion he would accept the nomination, He also pointed out 
that until he was nominated he intended not to do any cam- 
paigning at all. 

General Eisenhower has, of course, the popularity and 
the recognition which make it possible for him to sit back 
and wait for the nomination. His determination not to in- 
dulge in pre-convention politicking, even though Taft has 
for months been stumping across the country, is not only the 
product of confidence, but is evidently designed to impress 
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the nation that he is above politics, and that he expects to 
assume his duties as chief-executive in much the same fashion 
as he has assumed his previous jobs of Supreme-Commander 
University President, and his present position as chief-archi- 
tect of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It would 
seem as though General Eisenhower views the office of 
president as the next logical step, as simply another promo- 
tion in a long career of public service. Only this time the 
promotion is to be offered by the people of the United States 
directly. 

Yet, if we survey the Eisenhower record with close scru- 
tiny, especially after a perusal of his public speeches over 
the past few years, we find that this intention not to indulge 
in any-pre-convention campaigning is just so-much propa- 
ganda for public consumption. General Eisenhower has been 
campaigning for some time, as the manner and substance of 
his many speeches clearly show. That this personal campaign 
on the part of General Eisenhower has been systematic is 
made manifest not only by the nature of his public talks, 
but also in the fact that there can be found a definite start- 
ing point—October 12, 1948, the date upon which General 
Eisenhower officially assumed his duties as President of Co- 
lumbia University, and upon which date he became a private 
citizen in the eyes of the American public. The probability 
may exist that General Eisenhower welcomed the University 
post in order to present himself as a more rounded person- 
ality so as to neutralize, somewhat, the fear which will be 
aroused in some circles by the fact that a military man is 
seeking the highest public office. 

With a full realization of the difficulties involved in pre- 
senting quotations out of context, and the human susceptibility 
to “read into” when we are under the impression that we are 
“reading out”, an attempt will be made here to get some 
picture of the man, known popularly as IKE, as he appears, 
or has made himself appear, in his more recent public ad- 
dresses. 

Perhaps it would be best to start with the more general 
impressions which General Eisenhower’s speeches convey to 
the listener. Without suggesting any order of importance, 
they are: 

1. a deep and implicit faith in the American way of life 

2. a fervent desiré 6 maintain and enhance the present 
democratic structure of government 

3. a strong belief in laissez faire economics, with a deep 
faith in the importance to the world of “freedom of 
enterprise.” 

4. a strong belief in laissez faire government, suggesting 
that the least government is the best government 

5. the belief that social security is to be ultimately found 
not in congressional legislation, but in the human heart 

6. a deep American faith that education will provide the 
panacea for the ills of society. 

7. an underlying hatred of war, but not without a warn- 
ing that democratic nations must sometimes resort to 
war in defense 

8. the need for a cooperative world society braced by a 
strong United Nations 

9. a general optimism, but not without a certain amount 
of warning against possible disasters 


These, then are the general beliefs expressed in what I 
shall term the “political” speeches of General Eisenhower. 
On the whole, these speeches show the political devices of a 
wise politician (using the word in the best Anglo-Saxon sense 
of the term): The judicious use of generalities, a certain 
amount of vagueness in terminology, the avoidance of out- 
lining any specific program for the future, and the attempt 


to avoid taking a specific stand which might draw out the 
hostility of any vested interest. General Eisenhower’s 
speeches, however, do present one thing very clearly: That 
he is not only a Republican, but a very conservative Repub- 
lican at that. The supporters of General Eisenhower did 
not have to wait for a pronouncement to find out with which 
political party he “naturally” associated himself. 

What is even more surprising than the fact that he is a 
conservative Republican is that he appears to be, in the year 
1952, a Republican of the Mid-Victorian type. This is not 
to imply that the Victorian type has become extinct, but what 
is surprising is that a candidate in the mid-twentieth century 
is attempting to gain the presidency under the banner of an 
already discredited philosophy — the philosophy of laissez 
faire. If General Eisenhower is successful in winning the 
presidency, after advocating as a domestic policy a laissez 
faire philosophy toward government and economics, the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn concerning American 
society today: First, that the United States has become not 
only a wealthy, but an extremely conservative society, and 
is returning to an older “American way of life.” Second, 
that the need for a more dynamic leadership is so strong that 
the people of the United States are willing to accept a color- 
ful personality, while remaining indifferent, consciously or 
unconsciously, to the candidate’s economic or political ideas 
as long as they do not suggest a change to the left, and as 
long as the candidate continues to retain an invincible belief 
in the superiority of the American way of life. 

In recent editorials concerning the presidential qualities of 
General Eisenhower, the greatest stress is laid upon such 
abilities as leadership, sociability, administrative efficiency, 
and the fact that he is an American at heart. Even the 
ability to appear over television is stressed. These editorials 
never go much beyond a description of the above abilities, 
and in most cases appear to suggest that these abilities are 
enough to qualify him for the highest public office in the land. 

For the purpose of this study I shall concede the above 
mentioned qualifications. General Eisenhower’s record, thus 
far, is more than enough proof, needing no further substan- 
tiation. Instead, let us go on to investigate more closely, 
and critically, the thoughts which General Eisenhower has 
expressed in connection with the nine principles, or beliefs, 
which were earlier mentioned. 

First, it should be said that a victory for General Eisen- 
hower would mean not only the official end to the lingering 
philosophy of the New Deal, but also the end to a distinct 
period in American economic and political thinking which 
began during the last quarter of the 19th century, and finally 
reached its greatest point of advance during the first two 
Roosevelt administrations. Reference is here made, of course, 
to the decline of laissez faire, and the growing concept that 
government was instituted among men as the Constitution 
so clearly states, “to promote the general welfare to our- 
selves and our posterity.” The Fair Deal, as enuciated under 
the Truman administrations, proved that the philosophy of 
the New Deal did linger. But the Fair Deal is today almost 
a completely discarded program, as made quite evident by the 
lack of emphasis in President Truman’s State of the Union 
message for 1952. The very failure of the Fair Deal itself is 
suggestive of the fact that financially, on the surface at least, 
the United States is a healthy and bouncing nation. It can 
afford, at the present time, a minimum of social legislation. 

It is in the determination of what that minimum shall be 
which makes the statements of General Eisenhower so very 
interesting, and even sometimes ominous. In his inauguration 
speech at Columbia University on October 12, 1948,* Gen- 
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eral Eisenhower, in warning against the evils inherent in 
the welfare state, warned his audience: 


“Never must we forget that ready cooperation in the 
solution of human problems is the only sure way to avoid 
forced governmental intervention.” 


Here we have a return to what Professor Commager (also 
of Columbia University) has referred to as the once-powerful 
“double standard of social morality”, a morality which al- 
lowed the government to aid big business through positive 
legislation and thereby protect the interests of big business, 
but at the same time this morality did not permit the gov- 
ernment to give direct aid to the poverty-stricken, to the 
crippled, or the aged. In true laissez faire tradition General 
Eisenhower would like to make the government a kind of 
police force which would see to it that the traffic is running 
smoothly and on the right side. As General Eisenhower 
pointed out in a speech given before the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum, on October 25, 1949 :* 


“In bringing reforms we have used, when necessary, 
the government as our servant and laws as our instru- 
ment. But so far as possible, we have depended upon the 
force of public opinion, without direct government inter- 
vention, to bring about reform and progress—responding 
to our instinct that “the best government is the least 
government.” 


In the above quotation General Eisenhower uses the term 
“reform” to designate legislation against abuses, and not that 
legislation which implies far-reaching social reform. He is 
talking, primarily, about the Sherman Anti-Trust law and 
not the Social Security Act. (General Eisenhower, at no 
point, suggests that there should be no laws for industry. In 
a speech before the American Bar Association, on September 
5, 1949,** he stated that our path “lies down the middle 
of the road between the unfettered power of concentrated 
wealth on one flank, and the unbridled power of statism or 
partisan interests on the other’). 

General Eisenhower seems to possess the belief that the 
force of public opinion is the real Key to progress. Yet a 
closer view of American history will show that public opinion 
has never been transformed into an effective program of re- 
form until the political party in control used the govern- 
mental machinery at its disposal. Would General Eisen- 
hower still call this intervention, especially if that public 
opinion demanded of the party in power increased federal aid 
for housing, education, or old age? 

General Eisenhower, then, would seem to raise the bogey 
of “intervention” whenever the government appeared to go 
beyond the tenets of 19th century economic and political 
liberalism. The least government is the best government 
because then the freedom of the individual and the society 
in which he lives is guaranteed. Speaking before a group 
of adolescents at Columbia University on February 12, 
1949,*** General Eisenhower said: 


“There is a kind of dictatorship that can come about 
through a creeping paralysis of thought—readiness to ac- 
cept paternalistic measures from the government .. . 
measures . . . accompanied by a surrender of our own re- 
sponsibilities . . . a surrender of our own thought, over 
our own lives and our own right to exercise our vote in 
dictating the policies of this country.” 


It comes to somewhat of a surprise to hear the President 


———_, 
* Vital Speeches, Vol. 16, No. 3, p. 67. 
** Vital Speeches, Vol. 15, No. 23, p. 708. 
*** Vital Speeches, Vol. 15, No. 11, p. 336. 


of one of the greatest universities in the world speaking in 
this fashion before a group of adolescents. A fine retort to 
the above kind of thinking was once made by Senator Paul 
Douglas. Speaking before the Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia, on July 14, 1950, he stated: 


“It is (being) implied that initiative and self-reliance 
are being badly injured by governmental action to help 
people and that unless this dangerous trend is reversed or 
at least halted that the character of our citizens will be 
almost totally undermined.” 


The speeches of General Eisenhower, while on active duty 
as President of Columbia University, are, on the whole a 
disappointing lot. They are disappointing because they are 
not the speeches of a university president, but of an active 
politician. Already limited by his social philosophy, he was 
further limited in his effectiveness by his obvious search for 
political office. 

It is most interesting to see the application of General 
Eisenhower’s Victorian liberalism to the problem of world 
poverty. Here we again find the lack of any suggestion for 
positive action on the part of individual governments to pro- 
vide for the welfare of the centuries—long downtrodden. 
Introducing the new Gabriel Silver lectures at Columbia 
University in 1950, entitled “World Peace”,* General Eisen- 
hower seemed to ignore completely the history of man’s in- 
humanity toward man (and that history is still growing). 
In seemingly complete naivete, the General suggested the 
following simple explanation for the present hunger and 
starvation in the world: 


“This creeping terror (hunger and starvation) is [the 
result of] the wastage of the world’s natural resources 
and, particularly, the criminal exploitation of the soil.” 


Then, on this same topic of world poverty, General Eisen- 
hower made a statement which one would not even expect 
from such a provincial as Robert A. Taft. In the same above- 
mentioned speech, he said: 


“Starvation is no longer endemic among many millions 
on every continent—China is the one tragic exception. 
Illiteracy has vastly diminished in the masses of almost 
every nation.” 

The above statement would almost lead one to ask whether 
General Eisenhower had ever left the shores of the United 
States. Such a pronouncement, as the above one, would not 
be expected from a graduate of Columbia, nevertheless its 
president. Has General Eisenhower observed the economic 
condition of the vast sub-continent of India, with its nearly 
one-half billion population? Or, the present plight of the 
Middle East—especially the Arab states? 

And upon the question of illiteracy, which General Eisen- 
hower tells us has “vastly” diminished in almost every na- 
tion, we can only suggest that he look at the Unesco reports 
for 1951. Even though Unesco does claim to have made some 
headway in this problem, it nevertheless frankly asserts that 
illiteracy is a most serious problem in many parts of the 
world—even in Europe. According to announcements by 
Unesco, more than half the population of the world is illit- 
erate. Put in another way, about one billion persons cannot 
read or write. India has an illiteracy rate of 85%, with 
China running slightly higher. It is, of course, true that 
the greatest concentration of illiteracy is in the Far East. 
However, the Inter-American Seminar on Literacy and 
Adult Education, meeting in Brazil in 1950, pointed out 
that in Latin-America alone there are 70 million adult 
illiterates, together with some 19 million children who are 
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presently growing up without any schooling whatsoever. 
Again, here in Puerto Rico there are today more than 300,- 
000 children who are not in school. And this is an Ameri- 
can territory. 


“But let us return momentarily to General Eisenhower’s 
consideration of the problem of world starvation, and his 
suggestions for its elimination. In the already mentioned 
“World Peace” speech at Columbia, a speech which will 
remain as one of the most important of his pre-convention 
talks. General Eisenhower proceeds cautiously, even some- 
what confusingly (perhaps with the more wealthy elements 
of the American electorate in mind), and on the question 
of the unequal distribution of wealth, he said: 


“By no means do I believe that the wealthy of this 
world can solve this great problem in disparity merely by 
sharing what they now possess with the less fortunate.” 


The word which contributes to some confusion is the 
choice of the word merely. It is not entirely clear as to 
whether General Eisenhower means sharing plus something 
else, or not sharing at all and thus starting from some other 
point of departure. The tone of most of his speeches would, 
of course, point to the latter suggestion. However, this con- 
fusion is mentioned only because it appears that it must also 
have bothered the editors of the New York Times. The 
above quotation was printed in the Sunday edition of January 
13, 1952, and the word “merely” was deleted, and without 
giving any sign of omission. 

In seeking to eliminate economic disparity, Genera] Eisen- 
hower suggests: 


“Ostentatious wealth in fortunate areas has occasioned 
bitterness and envy in other localities when these could 
have been eliminated at no greater cost than that involved 
in teaching man to make the best use of the material re- 
sources surrounding him.” 


Here again, General Eisenhower is either very naive, or 
he is purposefully trying to evade some very unpleasant 
realities. It is difficult to imagine that the teaching suggested 
in the above quotation could eliminate the present suffering 
in such countries as Egypt, Iran, or Spain—to mention only 
three. The exploitation of millions of human beings by the 
comparatively few selfish is notorious, demanding no further 
show of proof here. But General Eisenhower seems to be 
completely unaware of the human degradation which has 
resulted in many parts of the world on a mass scale, and 
which is one of the chief reasons for the successful march 
of Communist imperialism, especially in Asia. No, it will 
take more than the simple device of teaching man to make 
the best use of his material resources. It will necessitate, at 
first, a moral and spiritual transfusion—by Mohammedans, 
Hindus, and Christians alike. 

In the aforementioned speech, entitled ““World Peace”, 
General Eisenhower seems to imply that the best way to 
solve the problem of the unequal distribution of wealth is 
not to check its present concentration in a few hands, but 
to make everyone wealthy, thus eliminating the disparity. 
How will this be done? General Eisenhower suggests that 
science must take over immediately; that the immediate ap- 
plication of technical knowledge will automatically bring to 
an end the flagrant disparities by creating a world of great 
abundance, In the General’s own words: 


“The machines . . . can liberate the peoples of all lands 
whose bitter bread is earned in exhausted bodies and 
shortened lives. . . . Certainly there is no need for starva- 
tion at any spot in a world that is glutted in so many 


places with crops, great beyond domestic needs, that must 
rot or be destroyed.” 


And, in facing the question as to what has prevented, 
thus far, the liberation of millions from starvation, since 
we already have the machines, General Eisenhower quite 
correctly puts the blame upon human ignorance. But when 
he tries to describe this ignorance, he locates it simply in 
the lack of free exchange of technical knowledge between 
nations. There is some truth to this, but the answer is too 
simple, and betrays a limited understanding of human history, 


This implicit faith in science as the panacea for the eco- 
nomic and social ills of the world is not an Un-American 
activity of the mind. It is a philosophy which has permeated 
the thinking of almost all, and has had a profound effect 
upon the curriculum offering of modern education—of which 
General Eisenhower is also a product. Fortunately, there are 
still some voices left who have the courage to warn of the 
dangers involved in a blind faith in the prophylactic power 
of science. Professor Fred B. Millet, reporting his research 
findings for the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in his very enlightening little volume “The Re- 
birth of Liberal Education”, commented on this problem: 


“ 
. 


the most energetic application of the physical 
sciences can hardly do more than effect changes—spectacu- 
lar and momentous, to be sure—in man’s physical environ- 
ment. Such changes may or may not modify man’s system 
of human values. There is obviously no correlation— 
unless it is an inverse correlation—between changes in 
man’s physical environment and in his moral and esthetic 
character. The most violent alterations of man’s environ- 
ment do not seem to have increased the number of great 
or of good men.” 


Or, as the philosopher Max Otto warned, in still harsher 
terms: 


“The vast economic, material body of the world lacks 
a mind to match it, and is not animated by a commen- 
surate moral spirit. Thus backwardness is the tragic inade- 
quacy of our time. It is the problem which, more than any 
other, calls upon philosophy for new vision and creative- 
ness.” 


But let us return to General Eisenhower’s talk, “World 
Peace.” After commenting on the economic conditions of 
the world, and suggesting his solution for those conditions, 
the General seemingly loses his patience with us, and in 4 
remark which turns out to be a perfect summary of his en 
tire economic and social philosophy, he admonished: 


“But too often today, we incline to describe the ultimate 
in human welfare as a mule’s sort of heaven—a tight roof 
overhead, plenty of food, a minimum of work and n0 
worries or responsibilities. So far have we strayed in our 
sense of values.” 


And this kind of remark in a world where more than % 
of the population is in the death-grip of starvation, or very 
close to it. General Eisenhower, in making the above re 
mark, asks us how we can ever make the Marxists see the 
things of the spirit—such things as justice, freedom and 
equality—if we are always thinking in terms of clothing, 
food, and shelter. Perhaps General Eisenhower doesn't 


realize that the Marxists have not come into our world to 
seek the things of the spirit. Certainly, he must realize that 
“Das Capital” might never have been written had there been 
more clothing, food, and shelter in 19th century Europe; 
that Lenin’s interpretation of Marx might have fallen of 
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deaf ears had there been more responsible rulers in the 20th 
century. Charles Malik, one of the outstanding statesmen 
of the Middle East, recently made a plea in which he asked 
the Western World to develop soon a spiritual renaissance 
“which will rediscover and reaffirm its glorious hidden 
values, and fulfill mankind’s longing for a more just order 
of things.” 

Dr. Malik, speaking for the poverty-ridden Middle East, 
puts a few holes into General Eisenhower’s thesis that by 
asking for a mule’s heaven we are not letting the Marxists 
see the things of the spirit. Writing in the June 2, 1950 
issue of Commonweal, Dr. Malik warned: 


“Modern man sees before him the possibility of uni- 
versal plenty for the first time in history, and grasps at any 
doctrine which seems to promise him the fulfillment of his 
dream. To ask Communism to change its nature without 
satisfying the need to which it is a response, is to offer the 
world not bread, but a stone.” 


Here General Eisenhower, time and again, shows his 
inadequate understanding of the role of communism. In 
opening the Crusade for Freedom on September 4, 1950,* 
he said: “Tell the truth. For it is certain that all the 
specious promises of communism to the needy, the unhappy, 
the frustrated, the down-trodden, cannot stand against the 
proven record of democracy.” 


It is evident in the Eisenhower speeches that there is a 
serious interest in making some determination as to where 
the dividing line exists between the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual and the responsibility of the government. If this 
search for the dividing line leads General Eisenhower to the 
philosophy of 19th century economic liberalism, it might 
prove very unfair to say that his election would result in 
political misrepresentation. As was mentioned earlier, it is 
quite possible that General Eisenhower is an enlightened 
representative of current American thinking on government 
and economics. If this is so, then his election will be in line 
with American ideas of democratic representation. The 
validity of General Eisenhower’s philosophy —that is, 
whether his ideas are “right” or “wrong”, is another question 
entirely, a question of value-judgment which will demand all 
our knowledgment and understanding of human develop- 
ment to answer, if it can be answered at all at this time. 


The question, of course, as to whether General Eisenhower 
represents current American thinking on what the role of 
government should be in bringing social progress will de- 
mand our serious attention. Our studies in history and poli- 
tics show many instances of political misrepresentation, the 
result of effective propaganda which creates the impression 
that the ideas of a few men are the ideas of the many. In 
considering, for instance, the following statistics given by 
the Joint Committee or the Economic Report of the Con- 
gress of the United States, we could only wonder whether 
General Eisenhower represents a true picture of American 
thinking. This Congressional report showed that in 1948, 
in the wealthiest country in the world, which boasted the 
highest standard of living in the world, 55% of the people 
of the United States lived on an income of less than $3,000 
ayear. Out of the 40 million families in the nation, 10 mil- 
lion plus six million individuals were living on weekly in- 
comes of less than $40.00 (less than $2,000 yearly). The 
report also showed that one family out of every ten (4 mil- 
lion families) had to eke out an existence on an income of 
$20.00 a week, or less. One out of every two single-dwelling 


——____, 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 16, No. 24, p. 747. 


individuals (4 million not living with families) were living 
on less than $1,000 a year. Again, we can only wonder how 
many in the United States will accept the Eisenhower dic- 
tum that “the force of public opinion, without direct gov- 
ernment intervention (is enough) to bring about reform 
and progress.” Most certainly the above figures belie the 
fact that the snags in the capitalist system still have to be 
ironed out, a task which certainly involves the use of more 
than the pressure of public opinion. And we can only won- 
der how many of the American electorate will readily agree 
with General Eisenhower that real security lies not in the 
social legislation passed by Congress, but in the human heart. 
But, as mentioned already, the American people are at pres- 
ent generally well off, and they are a pragmatic people. 
Therefore they can easily throw off a government sponsored 
program of social reform, and as readily re-institute one 
during economic recession. The American people have such 
a deep belief in Progress that it is almost a religion with 
them. When times are good there is no such thing as “bad 
times”, and in true pragmatic fashion meet the problem of 
depression when it comes, even though this approach may 
prove very costly. Alistair Cooke, in his very interesting in- 
terpretation of American thinking between two world wars, 
which he presents in his latest book ‘““A Generation on Trial”, 
describes this American pragmatism effectively, when he 
states: “Equality is the watchword: equality of privilege in 
prosperity, and equality of care in hard times.” 

But it will not be General Eisenhower’s economic and 
social philosophy which will consume the attention of the 
American voting public. It will be the international crisis, 
and General Eisenhower’s ideas as to the way this crisis 
must be met. The burning issue of American foreign policy, 
interestly enough, may not be fought out between the parties 
in the November election. In all probability it will be fought 
in the Republican convention at Chicago when the Repub- 
lican delegates decide between Taft and Eisenhower. If 
General Eisenhower should get the nomination, he will no 
doubt repeat the performance of U. S. Grant in 1868, and 
ride in on popularity alone. President Truman has prom- 
ised to make a public announcement of his plans on the eve 
of the Republican convention. The reason for this is that 
President Truman no doubt feels that by June he should 
be able to determine the probable outcome of the conven- 
tion. The President, probably, has no intention of running 
against General HWisenhower, but he may decide to fight it 
out with Taft should the latter be nominated as a presiden- 
tial candidate next June. President Truman and Senator 
Taft are inplacable political enemies, especially in connection 
with the American approach to the rise of Soviet imperialism 
and the growth of world communism. General Eisenhower 
has been in general agreement with the Truman-Acheson 
program, and has served his Commander-in-Chief well in 
trying to carry to fulfillment the plans which are outlined 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Pact. General Eisenhower, 
unlike Senator Taft, believes in a positive program of defense 
in Europe, with the firm belief that a strong Europe is the 
first line of defense against Russian expansion. Since the 
people of the United States have their eyes focused on the 
international scene, there would be very little political am- 
munition at the disposal of the President, indeed, prove some- 
what embarrassing for both to run against each other— 
especially for the President who, time and again, has ex- 
pressed his admiration for General Eisenhower in public. 
No, by accepting a Republican nomination General Eisen- 
hower will probably ease (a nicer word than force) Presi- 
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dent Truman out of public life. It is the feeling of this 
speaker that the President would rather have it this way. 

However, we are attempting here to explore the thinking 
of General Eisenhower, and not to prophesy. Let us take a 
brief glance at some of the General’s comments on the ques- 
tions of European defense and foreign policy. Speaking be- 
fore a group of Congressmen at the Library of Congress on 
February 1, 1951,* General Eisenhower said: 


“ 


. . . Western Europe is so important to our future, 
our future is so definitely tied up with them, that we can- 
not afford to do less than our best... .” 


Up to the present General Eisenhower has not committed 
himself with any specific suggestions concerning the approach 
to the problem of Asia. There are several reasons for his 
reticence on this aspect of American foreign policy. First, 
there is the MacArthur incident, a controversy which in- 
volved a military colleague. Also, General Eisenhower has 
been busy in Europe with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization—and not as a civilian, but in uniform. Being in 
uniform, he understands better than General MacArthur 
understood, that his task is to carry out his assigned duties, 
and not to set policies which should be decided by the proper 
agencies in Washington. 

However, General Eisenhower has commented on the 
Korean situation, and his most representative remark was 
made at the English-Speaking Union held in London on July 
3, 9951" 


“The stand in Korea,” said General Eisenhower, 
“should serve notice . . . that we will resist naked aggres- 
sion with all the force at our command.” 


And in the same talk, the General continues: 


“The hand of the aggressor is stayed by strength—and 
strength alone.” 


However, General Eisenhower has a hatred for war. It will 
be remembered that he is not a field general whose nostrils 
quiver at the aproach of a battle. General Eisenhower is a 
headquarters-general, and there is no longer any need for 
him to prove himself in that capacity. He has no ambi- 
tions there. 

Reflecting on the impact of total war, in the aforemen- 
tioned Library of Congress speech, General Eisenhower 
said: 


***“The cost of peace is going to be a sacrifice, a very 
great sacrific individually and nationally, But the total 
war is tragedy; it is probably the suicide of civilization.” 


But at the same time General Eisenhower has warned 
that it may be necessary for the democracies to go to war to 
protect themselves from the hands of an aggressor. In the 
previously mentioned Gabriel Silver Lecture on World 
Peace,” he said: 


##** For better risk a war of possible annihilation than 
grasp a peace which would be certain extinction of free 
man’s ideas and ideals.” 


General Eisenhower has, however made statements which 
deserve a more critical approach. As was obvious in his 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 17, No. 9, p. 260. 

** Vital Speeches, Vol. 17, No. 20, p. 613. 
#** Vitali Speeches, Vol. 17, No. 9, p. 261. 
#*#*#* Vital Speeches, Vol. 16, No. 13, p. 386, 


book on World War II, that war was considered by him as 
a crusade in the best sense of the word. Crusades can prove 
very costly to humanity, as history has already shown. Under 
the banner of Crusade too many things are easily justified, 
and in the final analysis a Machiavellian spirit may pervade 
all, and the ends begin to justify any means. 


Perhaps the only really disturbing statement on the gen- 
eral problem of war and peace occurred in General Eisen- 
hower’s Columbia talk on World Peace, when he stated: 


‘. .. War has often provided the setting for comrade- 
ship and understanding and greatness of spirit—among 
nations, as well as men—beyond anything in the quiet 
days; while peace may be marked by, or may even be the 
product of chicanery, treachery and the temporary tri- 
umph of expediency over all spiritual values.” 


There would seem to be implied, in the above quotation, 
a possible justification for war. However, knowing General 
Eisenhower, we may be fairly well assured that he is merely 
mentioning what may be true at times, but is not neces- 
sarily a truism. For wars do bring out remarkable qualities, 
some of which would be difficult to surpass in times of 
peace. But wars also bring out the worst in men at the same 
time, far over-shadowing the “greatness in spirit” which war 
might produce. 


In conclusion, it is only to be regretted that General 
Eisenhower will probably not be driven to expound his views 
in greater detail, both on domestic issues and on international 
affairs. Most certainly, we should like to hear more con- 
cerning his attitude towards the Far East. But General 
Eisenhower is not going to stump the country in any pre- 
convention campaigning. Should he be nominated there will 
not be any formidable opposition to his views on international 
politics until after the election. If, during the campaign, for 
instance he had to face the opposition of Senator Taft, he 
most certainly would be forced to further crystallize his 
thoughts. Nevertheless, he will have to face the nation, even 
if he does not have to face a formidable party. And from 
here it does not appear that General Eisenhower will commit 
the political error of which Governor Dewey was guilty in 
1948—that is, using campaign time to thank the electorate 
for having elected him. It can be expected that General 
Eisenhower will face up to the problems which confront the 
nation and the world. He is made that way. 

There is one thing which General Eisenhower must 
realize—that all the popular war-heroes who have rode into 
the presidency were forced to stand up against criticism, 
opposition—even hostility. Some of the Generals in Amer- 
ican history have even managed to mar their personal rec- 
ords permanently. Even George Washington had to face 
this hostility. On the day that General Washington retired 
from his second term as president, the influential Philadel- 
phia Aurora made the following comment: ‘This day ought 
to be a day of Jubilee in the United States . . . for the man 
who is the source of all the misfortunes of our country, is 
this day reduced to a level with his fellow citizens.” 

Thus, even George Washington, the “father of his coun- 
try”, had to face the severest kind of criticism from his con- 
temporaries. History has proved that the above criticism 
against Washington was unduly severe, and largely unwar- 
ranted—as the criticism presented here against General 
Eisenhower may be proved wrong. Perhaps it is good that 
all things must some day come before the light of history. 
Our great task in this 20th century is to protect whatever 
light history has thus far produced. For today it is a flick- 
ering light. 
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Lisbon and the Security of the Free World 


NATO MOVES INTO CONCRETE ACTION 
By W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, Director for Mutual Security, 
Delivered before the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 4, 1952 


E are met at an extraordinary moment in history. 
W\ Tremendous changes are taking place in the world. 

New institutions are being invented, new attitudes 
shaped as the free world labors to unite and organize its 
strength to deter Soviet aggression. The pace of history is 
now so swift that a man is hard pressed to keep up with it. 
Pre-occupied as we are with the things which touch us im- 
mediately, we sometimes fail to comprehend the magnitude 
of events, and, seeing them separately, miss the pattern into 
which they fall. 

Perhaps it is because I have just come back from the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Lisbon that I feel 
so keenly the sweep of history and our role in steering it. 
Our leadership is inspiring confidence that through unity of 
purpose and action a world war can be prevented and the 
foundations laid for peace. 

At Lisbon new long strides were taken towards the security 
of the free world. Two profoundly significant factors 
affected the work of the conference: 

The first was the determination of the governments of 
those ancient antagonists, France and Germany, to join with 
their neighbors in merging military forces in a single defense 
establishment. With a Franco-German understanding it be- 
comes possible to bring Western Germany into the European 
Defense Community and to conclude the contractual agree- 
ment ending the occupation. Thus the full political, eco- 
nomic and military potential of Western Europe can be 
utilized, 

The second factor which made progress possible at Lisbon 
was development of procedures whereby the nations of the 
North Atlantic Community now sit down together, analyze 
their several capabilities and decide among themselves on a 
combined plan of action for common defense. 

Thus when the Ministers met at Lisbon, they were able 
to go forward and to adopt a detailed plan of action for 
strengthening the security of the West. This plan called 
upon each of the participating nations to put forth further 
efforts and to ask for continued sacrifices by its people. This 
our partners are willing to undertake because they see clearly 
what can be accomplished and that this is worth the effort 
in creating a real deterrent to aggression. There was a new 
confidence, a new determination among the Ministers at 
Lisbon, a new conviction that by working together we can 
expand our economies year by year to meet the increasing 
defense effort, and in time improve the conditions of the 
people. 

The conference at Lisbon has a very real importance for 
the citizens of Philadelphia and for everyone in the United 
States. We can feel more secure because our allies in Europe 
are going forward with us to build strong military forces 
to protect the Western World. This could not have been 
undertaken but for our inspiration and tangible help. If that 
inspiration flags and if that help is withdrawn, the whole 
defense structure and the faith on which it rests can be 
undermined. The great hope of peace would fade and only 
the Kremlin would profit. 

It is the Kremlin’s objective to frustrate the plans that 


have been set afoot by disrupting the great coalition of the 
North Atlantic. By every device in their power they are 
seeking to separate the nations who have come together for 
common defense. This is no time for us to falter, This is 
the moment to move forward and to consolidate the gains 
made over the past five years, 

Two wars, in quick succession, are bitter proof that the 
only way to discourage aggression and to defend ourselves 
against attack is in company with others. No single country 
is big enough, or strong enough, or rich enough to guarantee 
its own security. The other nations of the free world have 
learned that same lesson. So, when a new version of the 
old tyranny arose to menace the world, there was a notable 
drawing together of the nations who cherished their free- 
dom. When it became clear with Korea that the Commu- 
nists would not shrink from outright aggression, this move- 
ment toward unity was greatly accelerated. 

Who would have thought even a short time ago that we 
would see the Parliaments of France and Germany voting 
to accept the principle of merging their military forces into 
the European Defense Community? For centuries, the 
rivalry of those two countries has soaked the soil of Europe 
in blood. Yet in a split second of history we are seeing these 
ancient enemies being brought together by the common need 
for security from a greater danger. 

It is high tribute to the farsighted vision of French states- 
manship that the initiative for this step and the other revo- 
lutionary concept of the Schuman Plan came from France. 
It is remarkable, too, in the light of the long tradition of 
German militarism, that a majority of the Bundestag do 
not want an independent German army, and have accepted 
the principle of combining their forces with those of their 
neighbors, for their own security as well as everyone else’s. 

It is true that there remain certain reservations by each 
side, but in the light of the fundamental agreement, these 
difficulties should be resolved. 

The draft treaty setting forth the plan is virtually com- 
pleted. This plan is for six nations, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and The Netherlands to join in a 
European Defense Community with a supranational au- 
thority. There are plans for an assembly made up from 
members of the individual national assemblies. There will 
be a council of ministers with a defense commission to carry 
out the executive responsibilities of a defense department. 
There will also be a court to adjudicate differences and in- 
terpret the agreements. 

The European Defense Community will be associated 
with the still larger but less tightly knit collective body, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, now streamlined and 
strengthened as the result of Lisbon. In fact the European 
Defense Community could not have been contemplated ex- 
cept within the context of the North Atlantic Community. 
The six-nation European Army will be a part of the total 
NATO force—the Eisenhower Army, as they call it in 
Europe. It is important not to get the two confused. The 
United Kingdom which is at the center of the British Com- 
monwealth is not joining the European Defense Commu- 
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nity but is making her contribution, just as we do, to the 
larger NATO forces under General Eisenhower, by station- 
ing troops on the Continent. 

Another thing to remember is the speed with which 
NATO has been developing. After all, it was only two 
and a half years ago that the North Atlantic Treaty was 
ratified by the member countries. After the surprise attack 
in Korea it became evident that defense preparations must 
be speeded. It was only a year ago that Eisenhower took 
over the command of the embryonic forces then being de- 
veloped by each member country, Last September the Coun- 
cil at Ottawa recognized that it was necessary to reconcile 
an acceptable defense position for Western Europe with the 
capabilities of the member countries. A Temporary Com- 
mittee of the Council was established to undertake this task. 
Each country was represented on this Committee. I was the 
United States member and acted as its Chairman. 

We set about our task by taking stock first of what mili- 
tary forces existed and then what resources of men, equip- 
ment and finance could be made available for immediate 
build-up. This was the first time in history that free nations 
in peacetime had joined together in submitting all the neces- 
sary information to analyze what the military program of 
each country was, whether it was effective, and whether each 
was doing its fair share. 

An international military staff under General NcNarney 
analyzed the military programs for the Committee. He 
pointed out the weaknesses that existed in the individual pro- 
grams, and through open discussion, obtained agreement on 
far-reaching improvements in the plans of each participating 
country, including our own. 

Things began to move without waiting for the comple- 
tion of the report. Two countries undertook to extend their 
universal military service from 12 to 18 months. Other 
countries increased the number of their regular forces and 
extended the period of service for specialists, all with the 
objective of developing combat-ready forces as quickly as 
possible. Recommendations were made for priorities for 
equipment to be available to those units which would be 
trained and ready. An economic staff analyzed the military 
budgets and the economic capabilities and problems of each 
country, and pointed out in some cases that greater efforts 
were possible, 

Working together, the Committee as a whole recom- 
mended individual and collective action in the economic 
field. Plans were made to promote the expansion of pro- 
duction and a generally expanding economy in Western 
Europe in order to carry the increased defense program and 
to overcome the economic difficulties confronting Europe. 
It became clear that Western Europe, just as this country, 
can substantially increase production if enough raw materials 
are available. All countries can work together to mutual 
advantage to increase the output of those essential materials. 

The European countries agreed to increase their military 
effort as their production expands. Where a larger financial 
contribution was feasible, additional efforts were agreed to. 

Thus the Temporary Committee developed a plan of 
action in the military field and in the financial and economic 
area through which we could build up the maximum bal- 
anced collective force as rapidly as possible. This means that 
each country will concentrate on the most important tasks 
which it is best qualified to undertake for the collective 
strength. We thus will obtain a maximum economy and 
elimination of the duplication which results from the simple 
combination of separate and independent forces developed on 
a nationalistic basis. 

The Temporary Committee’s plan of action was adopted 


by the Lisbon Conference. The member nations agreed to 
provide by the end of 1952 approximately 50 divisions— 
about half combat ready and the rest capable of rapid mobili- 
zation—and 4000 operational aircraft in Western Europe, 
as well as strong naval forces. 

Steps were decided upon to lay the foundation for fur- 
ther build-up in 1953 and beyond. It was agreed to give 
more responsibility to General Eisenhower and the other 
NATO military authorities, and the civilian organization 
was greatly strengthened. It was agreed that the permanent 
organization should carry on continuously the type of re- 
view undertaken by the Temporary Committee, in order to 
set each year firm goals for the next year and the years 
ahead in light of changing conditions. 

With Lisbon NATO has moved from the stage of gen- 
eral planning to that of concrete action. 

Now all of this which is happening in Europe has the 
most direct bearing on our situation here in the United 
States. Our great defense effort has two parts—the expan- 
sion of our own military forces, representing by far the 
major part of our defense expenditures; and then the con- 
tribution we make to our security by enabling other nations 
to strengthen themselves. This is the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. This program is about 12 per cent of our total budget 
for defense. In a very real sense, it is this 12 per cent which 
makes the rest of our effort fully effective. 

The myth that this country could somehow make itself 
safe by arming to the teeth and letting the rest of the world 
go hang has been pretty well exploded. We are dependent 
on the rest of the world for the very stuff of which our 
armaments are made. We couldn’t arm ourselves to the 
teeth if raw materials from the rest of the world were 
denied us. That’s just the way things are. Furthermore, 
if the productive resources and skills of Western Europe 
were to be added to those already controlled by the Krem- 
lin, then our present preponderance of industrial capacity 
would be offset. 

We cannot be secure while the rest of the world is in- 
secure. We cannot be safe while the rest of the free world 
is defenseless. It is obviously and urgently to our best in- 
terest to make certain that the free world remains free and 
that our friends have the means to stand guard with us 
against the common danger. 

Our investment in strengthening our friends and allies 
abroad is the best and least costly way to add to our own 
security. The weapons and materials which we send abroad 
make it possible for our partners to put forth a much greater 
and more effective effort. If we fail to continue this, then 
our own forces and our own expenditures would have to 
be drastically increased, and even then we could not obtain 
the same measure of security. Then, too, when the NATO 
forces are fully equipped we can hope for a lower level of 
our defense expenditures. 

There are those who say we should spend our money 
only on our own defenses. They talk as if our defenses 
were steel and concrete. But our defenses are not steel 
and concrete, they are men. Our planes are for men to fly. 
Tanks are for men to fight in. Guns are for men to shoot. 
To me it is the height of isolationism to reserve to the 
young men of our country the exclusive privilege of fighting 
for freedom. We have friends and allies in the world who 
are ready to fight. They are only partially equipped. They 
need equipment to make them effective allies. 

There are those who complain about taxes for the Mutual 
Security Program. What better investment for the coming 
generation can we make than to provide them with well- 
equipped allies. But beyond this, I am convinced that if we 
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carry on with our whole security program fully and effec- 
tively, we can prevent another world war. And it’s the 
only way to prevent it. 

Later this week, the President will recommend to the 
Congress the appropriation of just under 8 billion dollars 
for Mutual Security. I do not see how we can do the job 
for less. Besides our support of NATO, the program in- 
cludes extensive contributions to our security in the Far 
East, and limited amounts for the Middle East and South 
America. 

By far the greater part of the program is to provide fin- 
ished military items to help equip our friends and allies 
both in Europe and in Asia. This spells the difference be- 
tween their having effective forces and ineffective forces. 
It spells the difference between discouraging further aggres- 
sion or perhaps inviting it. 

Another part of the program is to provide funds for ma- 
terials to support the defense effort of our allies. Without 
this our friends could produce less equipment and train 
fewer men. We would be faced with the alternative of 
seeing weaker defenses in Europe, or sending more equip- 
ment or men from the United States. 

The third part of the Mutual Security Program is tech- 
nical and economic assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—the Point Four Program. I will discuss this later on. 

I have used the phrase “defense support.” Let me explain 
what it is. By “defense support,” is meant those contribu- 
tions we are making to enable the Europeans to buy the 
raw materials they need to increase their military effort. 
If we provide the dollars to buy certain of the materials 
they lack, it makes it possible for them to produce equip- 
ment of far greater value and to put more men into the 
armed forces. 

That’s defense support—It’s a different concept from the 
Marshall Plan. Under the Marshall Plan we gave these 
countries help to rebuild their economies. Now through de- 
fense support we are helping them expand their military 
programs for our mutual security. 

All of us are concerned that each country do its share. 
In the Temporary Committee I found that the Europeans 
are equally concerned. It’s hard to make a precise estimate. 
The situation is different in each country in terms of such 
things as gross national product, per capita income, pay of 
the armed services, available resources and industrial ca- 
pacity. We must remember that our gross national product 
on a per capita basis is over three times that of European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty and, therefore, the 
defense effort is harder on the average European. But one 
thing I found was that they all had pride in their country’s 
doing its fair share. 

The French, for instance, are planning to spend more 
than the amount indicated by the Temporary Committee’s 
analysis. The French are trying to raise forces large enough 
to balance those of Germany in the European Army and 
at the same time carry the heavy load of the long and costly 
war against Communism in Indo-China. Last week the 
French Assembly, with only the Communists dissenting, 
voted to approve this expanded defense program. It was on 
the question of who was to pay the necessary tax increase 
that the Government of Premier Faure was overthrown. 

In spite of what we hear, the French people are paying 
heavy taxes. French taxes are collected in a different way 
from ours, much more from sales taxes than from income 
taxes. But in fact the French people pay a larger percentage 
of the national income in total taxes than we do. 

The British were the first in Europe to enlarge their 


defense program. Their military production is now greater 
than that of all the other Western European countries put 
together. Britain is not only contributing to General Eisen- 
hower’s forces in Europe but is fighting Communists in a 
jungle war in Malaya and maintaining sizeable forces in 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

There is a new spirit in Europe which the North Atlantic 
Treaty has imbued. Denmark, which has not had a mili- 
tary tradition, has-instituted universal military service for 
the first time in her history. Her young men, now that they 
have modern weapons, are beginning to feel they can de- 
fend their country. 

For their part the Norwegians, who share a common 
frontier with the Soviet Union, are determined to resist 
any attack. I heard in Norway an expression that if they 
are invaded, there will be a gun in every window. 

To the original North Atlantic Treaty area have been 
added Greece and Turkey with their fighting forces on 
Europe’s right flank. We are also sending military equip- 
ment to Yugoslavia. They have a large number of men 
under arms, but badly need modern equipment. When I 
saw Marshal Tito last summer, he made it clear to me that 
he is detei:mined to resist any Russian or Satellite attack. 

Not all of our Mutual Security Program is military, 
because not all of the threat is military. The Communists 
have many insidious techniques with which they seek to 
undermine the structure of freedom. They fish in troubled 
waters, and they find opportunities in many parts of the 
world. Over half the people of the free world are in slavery 
to hunger and disease. We are trying through the Point 
Four Program to help these people free themselves from 
that slavery and give them real hope for a better life, in 
place of the false hopes held out by the Communists. 

There’s a quotation I like from Jonathan Swift. He 
wrote: “Whoever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind than 
the whole race of politicians put together.” 

Swift had the Point Four idea two hundred years ago. 
Today, we Americans with our scientific knowledge, are 
literally helping people grow two ears of corn where one 
grew before. This is a new kind of international diplomacy, 
and will be more effective where people are hungry than all 
the old kinds of diplomacy put together. 

Through our new kind of diplomats, farmers and health 
officers, we are showing the peoples of underdeveloped coun- 
tries how to increase their food production and how to 
stamp out the diseases which go with hunger and lack of 
modern knowledge. We are also helping them add to their 
wealth by expanding the production of the raw materials 
which they need and the world needs. 

By this means we add to our own strength by creating 
new sources of supply for things which are vital to our pro- 
duction. We are building for our own future and insuring 
our own expanding economy by stimulating an expanding 
world economy. By freeing people from the slavery of 
hunger and disease we are creating the conditions in which 
freedom and stability can be maintained. 

The point I want to emphasize is that this entire enter- 
prise on which we and our friends are embarked offers the 
only clear hope for a peaceful world. The goal is in sight. 
I am satisfied that by and large our allies are doing their 
part. We must continue to do ours. 

There are times when it seems that we in the United 
States are carrying a disproportionate share of the burden. 
By any reckoning the load will be heavy, if only because 
we are the strongest of the partners. With only one-tenth 
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of the population of the free world, our gross national prod- 
uct just about equals that of all the rest of the free world 
put together. That is why we can afford to do what we are 
doing. 

There are those who fear that this program is too great 
a drain upon our financial resources. I can only say that 
the money requested for the Mutual Security Program rep- 
resents less than 244% of our national output. This 244% 
—only one-seventh of what we are spending on our own 
defense establishment—does not seem too much to pay for 
an essential part of our security. 

There are many questions of detail about this program 
on which there may be differing views. But the overriding 
fact is that this is a program through which security can 
be achieved. It seems to me that we are at a critical moment 
in history—a moment when the decisions we now make will 


mold the shape of things to come. We stand today at one 
of those watersheds of history from which the future will 
flow in one direction or another. It lies within our power 
to determine which direction it will take. 

We have had difficult decisions to make before. We have 
not shirked them. For the last five years we have stead- 
fastly pursued a course which is unprecedented in history. 
We have made great strides in the right direction. It is 
unthinkable that we should now turn aside. 

Our program for peace is based upon strong and willing 
allies to stand guard with us on the frontiers of freedom. 
To the very degree that we have strong allies our ability 
to preserve our own freedom is reinforced. 

Our future cannot be separated from the world’s future. 
It is in our hands to make that future one of prosperity and 
peace. 


Duty, Honor, Country 


OUR EVER WIDENING RESPONSIBILITIES 
By GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS, Chief of Staff, United States Army 


Delivered at Founders Day, United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, March 16, 1952 


the soldier have a broad understanding of the in- 
escapable relationships between all the factors that 
make up our national security. 

In the early days of this great institution which we honor 
today, a graduate of the Military Academy needed above all 
else a pioneering spirit in order to shoulder his responsibilities 
in the opening of our new land. Because West Point was one 
of the early seats of learning in this country, and the earliest 
source of engineering knowledge, its graduates were called 
upon to play a great part in the development of our young 
nation. New, inexperienced graduates were sent out on their 
own—forging communications lines, exploring, constructing, 
researching or teaching. 

As our frontiers moved westward many West Pointers 
led the way guiding and guarding, mapping and surveying 
as they battled Indians and fought nature. The migrant 
trickle became a steady flow to the Pacific over the trails 
they had blazed. At the same time our Engineers were per- 
forming monumental tasks improving our rivers and facili- 
tating the safe berthing of our ocean trade in our harbors. 

It would be difficult to find a railroad in the United 
States which does not owe its original construction, at least 
in part, to the efforts of graduates of this academy. The ex- 
cellence of their labors was so widespread that they were also 
called upon for such foreign projects as the Panama and the 
Cuban railroads and the Mexican line from Vera Cruz 
through Mexico City to the Pacific Ocean. 

Quite naturally, also, graduates of this earliest engineer- 
ing school were called upon to pass on their knowledge to 
schools in other parts of our country. By 1860, 40 gradu- 
ates were professors of mathematics and 16 were professors 
of civil engineering in colleges and universities spread over 
21 states. Equivalent contributions were made in other fields 
like theology, astronomy and navigation. 

In a later day, as the nation and its arts and sciences ex- 
panded, graduates also needed a greater appreciation of the 
more intricate implements of war. They had to study the 


N EVER before in history has it been so important that 


“new developments” of their day—the revolver and the re- 
peating rifle, the telegraph and the balloon, the new 
maneuvers of infantry and the radical employment of cav- 
alry. The lessons learned at West Point were now to stand 
them in good stead in leading men in new battlefield tactics 
where the spirit of the offensive and the doctrine of mobility 
were to ensure our national survival on global battlefields 
of a later year. 

As the country grew larger, the world grew smaller and 
the problems of national security became even more involved. 

Today, a graduate entering the service of his country 
needs an even broader background then ever before to un- 
derstand the complex relationships between all the factors 
that make up our national security. He needs to compre- 
hend electronics as well as men; economics as well as 
weapons; diplomacy as well as tactics. He needs to know 
these things not only because they are part of the science of 
war but because they are more closely related than in the 
past to our national security, and to the survival of the entire 
free world. 

It is only natural that as things change the Army’s tasks 
change. In some cases we have been required to accept new 
non-military responsibilities only because we could not 
escape them. 

Such was the case at the close of World War II when the 
responsibility for the establishment and the administration of 
government in Germany, Japan, Korea, Trieste, Italy, 
Austria, and the Ryukyus was thrust upon the Army. This 
task involved all the complex civil functions which are nor- 
mal to everyday community life. 

Constitutions had to be drafted. Laws had to be written, 
enacted, and administered. Normal police functions had to 
be reestablished. Millions of people had to be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered. Their health and sanitation measures were 4 
constant concern. Millions of children had to be educated— 
and some re-educated—under our supervision. In Germany 
alone, the Army Youth Assistance Program rehabilitated 
almost a million youngsters. Hundreds of thousands of dis- 
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placed persons and prisoners had to be repatriated. Public 
utilities had to be rebuilt. Newspapers and radio stations 
had to be reorganized. Recreational facilities had to be re- 
vived. 

Of course, the Army could not accomplish all these tasks 
without the help of many civilians and non-professional of- 
ficers, but the executive directors perforce had to come largely 
from the regulars. 

While we would like to have escaped some of these respon- 
sibilities and while we felt that they should be turned over 
to civil authority as soon as possible, nevertheless, they be- 
came our problems; and it was several years following World 
War II before we could concentrate on our military jobs 
alone in those areas. And through it all, officers of the Army 
needed a wide knowledge of issues well outside the military 
field; they had not only to guard and further the interests of 
our nation but they had to recognize the everyday needs of a 
conquered people. 

As some semblance of stability returned to the postwar 
world we were denied the firm basis of peace for which all of 
us so fervently hoped. We were denied this because a new 
predator, backed by the largest Army in the world, was, and 
still is, pursuing imperialist expansion even beyond that of 
past Emperors, Czars, or Kaisers. 

This new menace is using all the devices known to man to 
gain his aggressive ends: propaganda, subversion, infiltration, 
and where advantageous, the brute use of military force, As 
a result, war-torn nations have been strangled in their efforts 
to regain political and economic stability, and many free na- 
tions have been forced to spend beyond their means to bolster 
their defenses and guard their freedoms. 

It was clear then, in the postwar world, that such an un- 
precedented challenge required unprecedented effort to meet 
it. And the scope of that effort requires unprecedented un- 
derstanding on the part of young men—particularly young 
officers—entering the service of their country. 

The program of the American people is designed to pre- 
vent the catastrophe of another world war. Our goal is to 
defend our nation’s interests without war. However, war 
could be thrust upon us, and we must be prepared to win it 
with all the resources that combined forethought and superior 
science can muster. All of our preparations are defensive 
ones to provide mutual security through common effort—to 
avert aggression or to halt aggression if it cannot be averted. 

The American program for peace encompasses : 


first, active participation in the United Nations; 


second, regional security arrangements within the frame- 
work of the United Nations—like the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Organization of American States; 


third, military assistance programs by which we furnish 
military aid to increase the strength of friendly nations 
and thus strengthen the defenses of the free world; 


fourth, economic assistance programs to aid certain friendly 
nations to stand on their own two feet in areas where 
human welfare is the first essential in the struggle 
against communism ; 


fifth, an information program, including the Voice of 


America, to tell the people of the world the story of 
freedom; 


sixth, the rebuilding of our own armed forces. 
This program is so vast that it challenges the imagination 


and wisdom of all of us, but upon it rests the hopes of the 
world; and we must make it work. Military men do not 


direct this program, but they are inescapably involved in its 
practical operations. Most of you now in the Corps of 
Cadets will at some time take part in one way or another. 
It is imperative, therefore, that you understand all aspects 
of this vast undertaking and that you prepare yourselves not 
only in a technical military way, but on a far broader basis 
in order to grasp the full meaning of the political, economic, 
psychological and moral factors involved. 

Out of the chaos of World War II rose the concept of the 
United Nations, It envisaged the creation of a world instru- 
ment capable at least of giving to all its members security 
against aggression. Of course, it is imperfect but still there 
is no better instrument at hand for preventing another world 
war. It has been rent by the challenge of a counterfeit phil- 
osophy which purports to offer freedom but which is really 
based upon slavery and the complete subjugation of the indi- 
vidual to the state. The free world, holding the dignity of 
the individual to be supreme and seeing the gulf widen, 
found it necessary to meet the challenge by adopting addi- 
tional security measures. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is one of these 
measures, and in it lies a tangible assurance of collective 
strength which can deter an aggressor from launching war. 
The security of Western Europe is vital to the security of 
the United States, and the defense of it is, in effect, a defense 
of the United States—a factor which I think is often over- 
looked. The importance of the productive capacity of West- 
ern Europe should not be underestimated. If Western 
Europe falls under communist domination, the free world 
will lose the industrial efforts and scientific skills of more 
than 200 million people. The coal and steel of the Ruhr, the 
Saar, and the Lille areas would be lost to us, and the eco- 
nomic scales might be tipped against us. 

The free world now outproduces the communist nations 
approximately 3 to 1. But if Western Europe were lost, 
Soviet productive capacity would exceed that of the free 
world’s. These are important facts to the soldier, as well 
as to the economist, and he must be the first to recognize 
that the true foundation of modern armed strength is great 
industrial capacity. It is an immutable relationship which 
the young officer today must learn quickly. 

During the past ten years, I have had to make many trips 
to various parts of the globe. And I never returned to the 
United States without a deeper impression of the fact that 
an empty stomach is more likely to cause conflict than a 
loaded rifle and is even more likely to turn despairing people 
to communism. 

Greece is an example of the necessity for close coordina- 
tion between our military and economic programs. Here was 
a country trying to rebuild its economy in the very shadow 
of the Iron Curtain without the military strength to pre- 
serve that economy. Here is a country to which the rest of 
the world can look for an example of the effectiveness of 
coordinated military and economic aid in enabling free na- 
tions to withstand aggression. 

Prior to our entering the picture, the Greeks could not 
cope with the guerrillas. The farmers of Greece could not 
derive any benefit from their crops and the Greek people 
were not getting enough to. eat because just as soon as the 
grain was harvested, the guerrillas would swoop down from 
their mountain strongholds and seize it. What they couldn’t 
seize, they destroyed. 

The Greek government did not have the means to 
strengthen their armed forces so that they could put an end 
to the guerrilla menace. Yet without adequate military se- 
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curity the people of Greece could not produce either the 
crops or the goods which would in turn produce the revenues 
necessary to maintain the troops. Thus a vicious circle was 
established which could result only in those chaotic economic 
conditions which are so favorable to the spread of com- 
munism. 

Our combined economic and military missions, under the 
wise and efficient leadership of Ambassador Grady and Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, finally brought an end to these conditions. 
The Greek people, with our military and economic assistance, 
rose as with their ancient might, defeated the guerrillas, and 
then set about solving their internal problems unhampered 
by the constant menace of active communist force within 
their very borders. 

These resuits could not have been achieved if our Ameri- 
can representatives, military and civilian alike, had not shown 
good judgment, restraint, patience, and a thorough under- 
standing not only of Greek sensibilities but of the dovetailed 
relationships between military and economic aid. 

Somewhat similar conditions existed in Turkey, although 
here the threat of Soviet armies was closer at hand. 

Again our purpose was to assist in creating efficient, well- 
balanced modern armed forces with the capability of resisting 
aggression, without imposing an unbearable drain on the 
Turkish economy. 

Here, too, our American personnel had to develop a broad 
understanding of the intricacies of Turkish life and customs, 
and an appreciation of the fine balance between military re- 
quirements and economic capabilities. How well this is be- 
ing done was brought home to me recently when a working 
newspaperman went out of his way to tell me personally his 
reactions to the job our military mission is doing in Turkey. 

He had been traveling in Turkey and had visited many 
Turkish outposts where our young officers and enlisted men 
were assisting the Turks in training. He said that he hap- 
pened on a small group of American officers in a remote 
town. These men had not only won the confidence of their 
Turkish comrades-in-arms but they had also earned the trust 
and faith of the villagers by their high standards of personal 
conduct and their sympathetic approach to existence in that 
Turkish town, which had few if any of the conveniences of 
modern life. 

I saw similar evidences of the successes of our missions in 
other countries while on my recent trip around the world. 

Those Americans working for our government abroad— 
both military and civilian—are invaluable in gaining an in- 
sight into the cultures of other peoples and they into ours; 
and they are fostering an ever-growing mutual understand- 
ing between us. 

Some of you young graduates and many of you who are 
about to graduate will soon be taking their places. Today, 
almost half of our forces are overseas and it has never been 
more necessary that the comportment of every man in uni- 
form be above reproach. 

I know it may seem trite to mention the importance of 
every officer and soldier overseas being an “Ambassador of 
Good Will” for his country, but nevertheless it is true. More 
damage to the cause of freedom could be done by one mistake 
of judgment on our part than by a thousand propaganda acts 
or threatening gestures by those who fear our friendship 
more than our hostility. 

Taken together, all of the aspects of our national security 
are unbelievably involved, but the rebuilding of our own 
Armed Forces is a complex enough problem by itself. We 
are on the threshold of new developments that completely 
astound even the most sanguine planner. Guided missiles, 
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atomic weapons, jet aircraft, tremendously powerful am- 
munition, and many other advances are all creating a new 
framework of defense. Their implications are so vast and 
their potential so promising that if we are not careful it is 
possible that our total national effort could be directed into 
one specific system to the detriment of other systems, which, 
in time, might prove even more effective. 

The man in uniform today has need to consult continu- 
ously the man of science. And similarly the scientist must 
continue to consult the soldier who has to use these new 
weapons. Theory and practice—vision and reality—must be 
combined in the best interests of the country’s security. 

The military man must satisfy himself that a new weapon 
will do the job in the manner necessary without an inordinate 
expenditure of the nation’s resources, including productive 
man-hours, raw materials and sheer dollar cost. On the 
other hand, a new weapon should not be either accepted or 
rejected solely on a theoretical basis without a careful ex- 
amination of its battlefield potential through the eyes of ex- 
perienced soldiers. 

There is also the danger that we may become so enthralled 
by machines and weapons systems, that we will lose sight of 
the fact that the man—the individual soldier—is the supreme 
element in combat. That is the reason why the foundation 
of our system of discipline is the same as the very foundation 
of our system of government: the preservation of the dignity 
of the individual. 

Our officer corps is dedicated to the belief that our high 
standards of character and integrity must be maintained. We 
recognize, honor and preserve the dignity and identity of the 
humblest soldier. This is probably the most fundamental re- 
lationship in the Army—between the officer and the men who 
are entrusted to his care. Undoubtedly we have the most 
democratic Army in the world. But its performance on the 
battlefields of Korea has clearly shown that it does not lack 
discipline. The fact that our discipline is a reasonable and 
not a rigid thing made much of the magnificent performance 
of our Army possible because it did not thwart the resource- 
fulness and initiative of the individual soldier. 

These then are some of the varied relationships which an 
officer today must know. These complex problems are in- 
deed a new and greater challenge to the young officer. They 
require of him a keener imagination, a more vigorous men- 
tality, and a broader understanding than in the past. 

But the most important relationship of all is that bond be- 
tween the officer and his men. It must be nurtured by high 
standards of character and integrity and it is in this regard 
that West Point must continue to make its greatest contribu- 
tion to the Army and to the Nation. Never underestimate 
the importance of the theory and practice of leading men 
which you learn as cadets. While machines and arms 
may be multiplied and changed, the essentials of human 
nature are definite qualities which never change. Similarly, 
the dimensions of technical knowledge, tactical skill, and 
academic excellence all vary, but the measures of character 
and integrity learned at West Point never vary. An under- 
standing of these principles must always be the basis of the 
rigid code of the officer who is entrusted with the lives and 
the sacrifices of the men who may determine our countrys 
fate in time of war. 

As we rededicate ourselves this Founders Day to “Duty, 
Honor, Country” let us be more resolved than ever to always 
maintain those immutable concepts of character and integrity 
we learned as cadets at West Point. 

In so doing, I am confident that we can do our part i 
carrying forward our nation’s program for peace. 
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Tensions in Iran 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY FAILURE 
By HENRY F. GRADY, Ph.D., LL.D., San Francisco, California; Former Ambassador to Iran 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 11, 1952 


are basic in democracy. People get together and they 

express their views and make recommendations, and 
control for the most part the affairs of their small community. 
A town hall in a large community has not the same oppor- 
tunity to exert its influence. We can’t have a national town 
hall, but we can have an aggregate of town halls, which dis- 
cusses the vital questions facing us, and in that way influ- 
ences our policy, because in the final analysis American pol- 
icy of all kinds—foreign and domestic—is determined by 
the people. Groups like this are unique in the democratic 
countries, and particularly in America. You don’t have 
them in the totalitarian countries—they are not needed from 
the totalitarian point of view. In fact, it goes so far that one 
man is quite sufficient to answer all the problems that face 
his country. And people are not supposed to in any way 
concern themselves with the problems that are really of vital 
interest to them. That is one of the basic differences between 
democracy and the totalitarian concept of government. 


I have noted that the addresses before this group have 
tended more and more to be on international affairs. I 
think that is not only understandable but highly commend- 
able. We have learned, whether we like it or not, that we 
cannot effectively direct our domestic affairs if the world 
isin turmoil, In other words, international affairs are mat- 
ters of first rate importance to all of us. In fact, I would 
almost be prepared to say that they must be given priority, 
because no matter what success we might have in government, 
or national economic problems, if the international situation 
was such as to menace what we were trying to do, you see 
how futile it would be. 


I’m going to discuss “Tensions in the Middle East, with 
Particular Reference to Iran”. Tensions in the Middle East 
are due to many causes. They are due, I think, interpreted 
in the most optimistic way, to an upsurging of nationalism— 
and I hope the right kind of nationalism on the whole—in 
these underdeveloped parts of the world. The whole world 
has been moving toward a family of nations. It has been our 
policy certainly to encourage the underdeveloped countries to 
self determination. Our record is clear with regard to the 
Philippines, with regard to Cuba, with regard to Puerto 
Rico, with regard to the Caribbean—a few years ago we had 
Marines every place in the Caribbean; that doesn’t exist any 
more—we are basically and fundamentally against anything 
savoring of imperialism, or any mild form of imperialism 
which could come under the heading of controls over people, 
colonialism or semi-colonialism. 


In the international organizations like the U.N., and be- 
fore in The League of Nations, the countries of the world 
have been accepted as equals, with a vote for each according 
to the fact that it was a country—not according to its wealth 
and influence in world affairs. So last year we had Mr. En- 
tezam, the Iranian Ambassador, and their representative at 
the U.N., as the President of the Assembly—and an excel- 
lent president he made. I do not mean to say that these en- 
couragements that have been given to the lesser countries— 
lesser from a standpoint of economic development and polit- 
ical stability— have caused any of the less pleasant aspects of 
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the present tensions. But when you attempt to develop the 
freedom and liberty of countries there are always dangers 
of excesses. But nationalism per se can be a very good thing. 
I don’t know what substitute there is for it in any country, 
whether one advanced like our own, or the underdeveloped 
sections of the world. Unless you have the national will to 
push for betterment in the country, you’re not going to get 
much progress. A lackadaisical attitude, a disposition to let 
things ride along, to have the people concern themselves 
only with their small affairs, is not conducive to progress. 
And our various efforts through the ECA and the other or- 
ganizations—military and economic; like the Point Four, 
and so on—are based fundamentally on the assumption that 
these countries will rise to the responsibilities of the assist- 
ance we are giving them. Because no aid of ours, whether 
it be ECA, or under the new program, is ever just some- 
thing handed to a country. There is always a contract into 
which the country which is the beneficiary of the aid enters. 
In the Point Four when we set it up a year ago last Fall in 
Iran—we were the first country, by the way, to have a Point 
Four Program—it was necessary for the Iranian Govern- 
ment to contribute about one-fifth of our own contribution, 
for the local things needed like transportation, rent, clerical 
help and so on. So, this enterprise—especially technical aid 
aspect—is based on the assumption of cooperation, and you 
cannot have cooperation except with at least reasonably re- 
sponsible governments. So, I won’t go further in the ques- 
tion of these tensions, except to say that it is the hope of the 
advanced Mohammedans that I have had the pleasure of 
knowing that these impulses to nationalism can be directed 
along constructive lines. They have high hopes that the Mo- 
hammedan countries taken as a whole can do something for 
their mutual benefit; that they can use the Koran—which 
has provisions like no other holy book that I know of has— 
for economic measures. And if the Mohammedans would 
live up to their holy book—of course, nobody ever lives up 
to a holy book—the problems of landlordism, the problems of 
taxation and other things could be cured. So, there is hope 
in this nationalistic development; though, as I say, there are 
some unseemly manifestations of it at this time. 

I shall refer entirely in my further remarks to the prob- 
lems in Iran. I have endeavored in my discussions of this 
problem to be objective. I have endeavored to look at it as 
a case study in American foreign policy, and likewise, in 
British foreign policy, because our policies run along the 
same lines certainly in their general objectives, and the fail- 
ure in Iran has been a failure of foreign policy for which I 
think both the British and ourselves are responsible. So, I 
approach this not in a sense of blaming—there is no particular 
point in blaming. But one reads history and one thinks in 
terms of experience, for the purpose of not making past mis- 
takes in the future. I just wish that our State Department 
and the British Foreign Office would say, “Mea culpa, mea 
culpa; now let’s see if we can’t do better in the future,” in- 
stead of a tendency to justify what has happened and blame 
it all on the Iranians; that will get us no place. It doesn’t 
get us any place in business or in academic life, or whatever 
it may be; we try to get at the root of the trouble. If a 
company has trouble even miles away, they will send a vice- 
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president at once, or possibly the president himself, to ex- 
amine on the ground what is happening and what can be 
done about it. That has not been the case in Iran. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which is the only oil company 
in Iran to all intents and purposes, has, I feel, handled the 
situation there in an extremely unfortunate manner—to put 
the matter mildly. I feel that on our part we have not suf- 
ficiently asserted ourselves to check the developments which 
any disinterested observer could have known would, if not 
corrected, result in disaster. I think we are facing that dis- 
aster now. I hope I’m wrong. One never wants to be vin- 
dicated by disaster. I hope that it will be proven that what 
I’ve said as to the dangers of the future is incorrect—that 
these dangers are non-existent and that by inference every- 
thing that our British friends and ourselves have done in 
Iran has just been 100 per cent perfect. 

But let me run over quickly the history of the situation 
there. I had been in Greece for two years, in charge not only 
of our Embassy but in general charge of our ECA and our 
military operations. The situation in Iran was becoming 
serious, and I was asked to go with a mission and to try to 
do something along the lines that we had worked in Greece. 
It was not expected, of course, that we would go into Iran 
to the extent that we have in Greece, but it was expected 
that we would make a contribution to the economic improve- 
ment of the country, to prevent it from falling into the arms 
of the Russians. I don’t have to call your attention to the 
strategic position of Iran, not only from the standpoint of 
geography, but from the standpoint of resources. It is 
strategic in both senses. I think more in the latter even than 
in the former. 

In the former, as a question of geography I have used the 
illustration that if the Soviets could get control of Iran by 
whatever means—whether by fifth column activities, or by 
direct assault—they would be in the vestibule of the build- 
ing from which they could readily enter the other rooms i.e. 
the countries to the south and west. I don’t think there will 
be direct assault. That is my opinion. I hope I will be vin- 
dicated in that judgment. There is more likely to be a shift 
over to leftist leadership—even communistic leadership— 
which would to all intents and purposes make Iran a satellite 
of the Soviets. 

You know, nothing succeeds like success. As soon as the 
leftist regime succeeds in one country, the presumptions of it 
succeeding in the adjoining country are greatly enhanced. 
It’s the bandwagon attitude. And the people who are on the 
conservative side, the people who are anti-communist, begin 
to get nervous and fearful because they are getting intima- 
tion that when the inevitable day comes things are not going 
to be so healthy for them. So, the shift of the conservatives 
tends to take place based on getting out of the country. I 
think it is something we should not overlook that for some- 
time now no country has been drawn behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. At least the line has been held, if we grant that China 
had actually been drawn under sometime ago. But since 
China there has been no actual enhancement of the Russian 
empire either indirect or direct—of course, it is always in- 
direct, but so palpably Soviet aggression that it can be re- 
garded almost as direct. If the Russians had Iran it would 
be a simple matter for them to move all the way to the 
Persian Gulf; to the left over to India and Pakistan; to 
the right through Egypt and Northern Africa. I believe it 
would be relatively simple. 

From the standpoint of resources, there is probably in this 
Persian area—area of the Persian Gulf—close to 50 per cent 
of the proven oil resources of the world. And not only is 
there a large amount of oil in this great underground reser- 


voir, but it is a particularly high grade of oil. The head of 
the Anglo-Iranian, Sir William Fraser, stated on one oc- 
casion that the costs of production of crude were almost neg- 
ligible. They can almost pour the oil right into the barrels, 
So, to say that this great resource is something that is highly 
desired by the Soviets is putting it mildly. 

The acquisition, from the standpoint of the strategy on 
both these counts, i.e. geographic and resources, of this part 
of the world is of the greatest possible importance to the 
Soviets to acquire—and of equal importance, if not greater 
importance, for us to prevent them from acquiring; not only 
from the standpoint of what I have said, but in addition 
from the standpoint of strategic position for possible air war 
activity. Its importance therefore is supreme. 

You would think then, under the circumstances, that no 
mistakes would have been allowed to take place that would 
bring about economic and political disorganization. That 
could be the prelude to a coup d’etat because our Russian 
friends always fish in troubled waters. There is only one 
practical way in my opinion that the Soviets could acquire 
Iran and that would be through such disorganization—eco- 
nomic and political—that a coup d’etat would be relatively 
simple. The people are not pro-communist. The Tudeh 
Party, which is the Communist Party, is relatively small and 
is underground—it’s illegal—but it’s effective because it is 
well organized and has a clear objective. But the people are 
Mohammedans. They are against communism because it is 
atheistic. They just don’t like it for many other reasons. 
They don’t like the Russians—they’ve lived too long next 
to them. So, all the presumptions are in favor of them being 
with us, with the Western World, from the standpoint of 
all the things that I have said, if we will just let them. But 
as a very outstanding Iranian said to me just before I left: 
“We don’t want the Russians. We don’t like them. We 
don’t want to have anything to do with them. The British 
have deserted us and apparently the Americans have. Where 
shall we go?” That is the way many of the leaders feel, as 
a result of what has happened. And the people of course 
have followed the preachments of Dr. Mossadegh and his fol- 
lowers with regard to the oil company and the adverse effect 
of British influence in Iran. The oil question is largely a 
symbol of this nationalistic struggle, this desire for what 
they regard as the securing of their economic independence. 
Their accusations against the British are unfair but that is 
their feeling. And from the standpoint of realistic approach, 
that has to be taken into account. So you have really a prob- 
lem of public relations of a very serious nature, and I think if 
you judge the matter from the standpoint of public relations 
that you could hardly find an illustration of worse public 
relations than we have had from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in Iran. 

Now, I say, one would expect and hope that there would 
be nothing allowed to happen that would prepare the ground 
for a slipping of this country away from us and into the 
Russian orbit. When I went to Iran with relatively high 
hopes of economic aid—I took eight economists and financial 
men with me—we had expected to make available to the 
Iranians a $50 million loan from the Export-Import Bank, 
and to increase our military assistance. Before I left Wash- 
ington for Iran the Bank said they didn’t want to commit 
themselves to more than $25 million, so those were all the 
chips I had when I got over there: a possible $25 million 
loan; some good experts who could make some recommenda- 
tions—which actually were to quite an extent carried out. 
But here we were going gallantly forth to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Russians on this vital front—and we have about 
ten cents in our pockets. 
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I was hopeful that we would get the loan through; I was 
hopeful that the oil agreement would be consummated ; be- 
cause when Razmara came in, shortly before I arrived, he 
had before him the supplemental agreement which the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company had made with the Iranian Govern- 
ment, and which had not yet been ratified. It had been signed 
by the Government but not ratified by the Majlis or Parlia- 
ment. So, he had that as one of the first things to accom- 
plish. ‘Then, the economic aid from the United States. And 
then a reasonably friendly relationship—particularly trade— 
with Russia. 

Well, he got no place on any of those things, and ended up 
by being assassinated. I think that, aside entirely from the 
general problem as I have stated it, the importance of main- 
taining Razmara as Prime Minister was supreme. He should 
have been given, aside from everything else, the assistance 
and aid and backing that he needed to go ahead and build 
his country up; make the reforms on which he was intent, 
and which the Shah was intent on making—land and taxes, 
etc. But instead of that we left the poor fellow flat. The 
oil company stood pat on the agreement as it had been 
signed. And it was a good agreement. I strongly recom- 
mended to the Iranians that they take it, although as devel- 
opments have gone it was not as liberal as the agreements 
made in some of the other countries. But at the time it was 
a good agreement. It was retroactive to January, 1948 as 
to the new rates. The Iranians would have gotten a consid- 
erable backlog of royalties, and they would have gotten about 
double the royalties they had been getting. Razmara felt 
that he could not go before the Parliament and say, ‘““Gentle- 
men, you refused to ratify this supplemental agreement.” 
This is supplemental to the agreement that had existed for 
some years, as you probably know. He couldn’t go before 
Parliament and say, “You haven’t ratified this. Now I ask 
you to ratify it.” I don’t think you need to have much po- 
litical acumen to know that that can’t be done. He had to 
have something to go before his Parliament with, in the form 
of, for example, “Well, this old agreement, as it was, wasn’t 
good enough. Now, I’ve gotten some additional concessions.” 
And he could play them up. The concessions he sought from 
the company were not monetary. They were not concessions 
that were hard to make. They were concessions such as 
lowering the price of oil products in Iran. Of the total out- 
put of the company, only five per cent is sold within the coun- 
try. The Iranians know that the British Navy and the 
British Air Force buy the products coming from Iran at a 
very much lower rate than they were paying. It would have 
cost the company very little. —They wouldn’t have to reveal 
what the prices were to the British Navy or Air Force, but 
say, “All right, we recognize the justice of your demand and 
we're going to cut your gasoline, kerosene and other petro- 
leum prices down.” That would have been not costly but 
helpful, extremely helpful, to Razmara. 

hen he wanted them to agree to increase the training 
of more Iranians for positions in the oil company. The oil 
company, you know undoubtedly, is a very large institution, 
with world-wide operations; and in Abadan, and its en- 
virons, employs something like 70,000 people. The company 
has a good training program. They do train a number of 
Iranians. They could easily have said, “All right, we will 
increase the number of trainees. We want more Iranians in 
this institution.” Can you imagine the kind of a speech Raz- 
mare could make before his Parliament on both those points? 
: The others were: a more careful check of the exports of 
oil, so that the Iranians could be sure they were getting all 
the royalties that were coming to them—they had some sus- 
Picions that they were not—and one or two other things 
hardly worth mentioning. The company said, “No, we will 


make no further concessions.” The point of view of the com- 
pany was that if they made any concessions, that would be 
a show of weakness; that the agreement had been signed 
and would have to be ratified that way. And the slogan 
was—lI had a letter the other day from my good friend, 
Basil Jackson, Deputy Chairman, remonstrating with me for 
saying that the slogan was, “When they need the money bad 
enough, they will ratify.” Well, I happen to know—I knew 
it from many sources—that that was the slogan. The theory 
was: they'll have to accept because they need these royalties 
to carry on—and they do. That was their position. I call 
that a semi-colonial, at least—if not colonial—point of view. 
With the colonial point of view you don’t meet a country on 
the basis of complete equality. You don’t meet them on the 
basis of, ““Here, you’re a sovereign country. You’ve given us 
a concession and we expect you to live up to it.” Even ap- 
proaching the matter on the basis of national equality the 
handling of it must be realistic and accommodating. There 
is, however, altogether too much law in this matter, The 
British have been talking law, and the Iranians talking law. 
They passed a very bad Nationalization Law. And when 
you say anything to them, as I did to Mossadegh, about the 
law not being equitable, especially with regard to paying the 
company for its property, he would say, “Well, it’s the law. 
It’s been passed.”’ I said on one occasion, “Well, can’t you 
amend the law? I’ve heard of laws being amended.” He 
said, “Do you think you could amend it?” The answer of 
course was ‘““No’—and he couldn’t either, because the thing 
had gotten beyond the point of any reasonableness. 

The matter dragged along and nothing was done, and our 
loan dragged unconscionably. While we made a Point Four 
agreement, and while we as a result of that did a number of 
things that were very helpful to the country—like the eradi- 
cation of the locust pest, more DDT, and things of that kind; 
building up units in the villages for helping the people— 
our total expenditure for aid to Iran up to now is only $2 
million. We were spending about a million and a half a day 
in Greece. Frankly, it is hard for me to understand why, 
with a wide open door for the Soviets, we do so little to plug 
it up or to close it and put a lock on it. As I think I have 
said before, you don’t need more than one hole in a football 
line to go through and make touchdowns. We have had a 
very large hole there, and it still exists. We've made it 
worse by neglecting public opinion, the sensibilities—in many 
cases unreasonable, but still existent—of these people. So 
that one can hardly venture a guess as to what will be the 
outcome! 

Razmara’s position became weaker as nothing happened. 
Our loan was ready in January, 1951. But there was all 
kinds of business with regard to the loan agreement. I don’t 
think the Chase National Bank or the National City Bank 
would have a more rigid loan agreement than the Export- 
Import Bank was asking from Iran. One wonders why you 
have a government bank if there aren’t some political factors 
in its lending. Of course there are as many instances could 
prove. Apparently not so when it comes to Iran. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank had to be assured, and they are still at this 
date waiting to be assured, that the loan would be repaid— 
$25 million! We have loaned to many other countries where 
I think the risks were greater, and there hasn’t been this ex- 
treme nervousness that the Export-Import Bank manifests 
when it comes to this $25 million loan to bolster a country 
so vital to us and the West. 

There was no talk of nationalization when I arrived. I 
said to several officials of the company, “You had better 
watch out for that because while there is no talk of it now, 
it can easily develop. Look what happened with our oil com- 
panies in Mexico.” 
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“Oh, when they need the money bad enough, they will 
ratify.” 

So, nothing was done to guard against this very unfortu- 
nate development, because this nationalization move is not 
only harmful to the British, it is harmful to the Iranians. 

When Razmara went before the Oil Commission of which 
Dr. Mossadegh was Chairman and pleaded with them to 
give up the idea of nationalization and work out a settlement 
along the lines of the supplemental agreement, they resented 
his position and two days later he was assassinated as a Brit- 
ish spy and traitor to his country. They had a mass meeting 
before he was buried—a big mass meeting in a town square 
—demanding that the man who assassinated him be released 
because he was a great national hero. I mention that simply 
to show the extent of the people’s feelings. So, after a short 
time, Mossadegh came in as Prime Minister. 

I don’t wish to be understood as being too critical of 
Mossadegh. I have talked very strongly with him; have told 
him that by his oil policy—not necessarily the nationaliza- 
tion, as such, but the way of implementing it—he was lead- 
ing his country to disaster. His reply on the several occa- 
sions that I have said that was, “Well, if the Communists 
take over here, it will be the fault of the British, and your 
fault.” I said, “Do you mean me, personally?” ‘No, your 
country.” I said, “Well, why?” “Because,” he said, “your 
position in the world is to stop the spread of communism.” 
You do anything you please to bring about a communist 
coup, but we’ve got to step in and stop it! I think there has 
been an. element of that in the whole thinking of those 
around Dr. Mossadegh. They remind me of a little child 
right before a red hot stove getting his hands as near as he 
can and looking over his shoulder to see when his father is 
going to grab him away. 

Requests have been made for additional credits from us, 
and urgings that the Export-Import Bank loan be put into 
operation. Nothing has been done on our part except to take 
steps to put into effect the grant aid of $23 million-plus that 
was made available by the last Congress. But none of that, 
as far as I know, has yet been made available. 

A rather interesting sidelight on the whole controversy 
was the way that Dr. Mossadegh was finally selected as 
Prime Minister. The man who was apparently going to be 
selected was a man named Sedzia. He was out at the pal- 
ace, as a matter of fact, talking to the Shah, and he thought 
he had enough votes in his pocket to get what is required for 
the Shah to select anybody—an indication of preference 
from the Parliament. But while he was there—they were 
having a kind of an informal caucus—Mossadegh started 
making a speech, and he is a very effective orator. He’s a 
very able man, and don’t discount him, He made one of his 
very effective speeches and somebody said, ‘Well, here’s the 
man to be the Prime Minister. He has put this National- 
ization Law through. Let him carry it out.” So he was 
given a unanimous vote of preference and appointed. That’s 
like the Bryan Cross of Gold speech. Bryan was not even 
regarded as a candidate, but after that speech he was swept 
into the nomination. So, that’s the sort of accident by which 
Dr. Mossadegh came into power—and now he has been 
made a world figure. I must say again that I think it was a 
great mistake for the British to take this matter to the U.N., 
and have him come over to America and have a world plat- 
form from here, to argue his case and abuse the British un- 
fairly. The first thing he did was to go down to Philadel- 
phia and get under the Liberty Bell and make a speech for 
television saying, “This is where you were. We're in the 
position you were in 1776.” 

So, these opportunities for that sort of propaganda have 
been given him. I think the propaganda is in the wrong 


direction. But the heat has reached a point—and you see 
the disturbances with regard to the elections—where the 
country looks like it is simmering to boil. That is because of 
the great uncertainties. After the Nationalization Law the 
British offered a very good agreement, which the Iranians 
rejected at once. They rejected later a second proposal made 
by Richard Stokes, the Privy Seal, on behalf of the British 
Government. 

They need money badly. They haven’t had any royalties 
since last March. Forty-three per cent of their national 
budget comes from oil royalties. They will be able to get 
along into the Spring by hook or crook. They got a little 
money from their funds in the World Fund, and they had 
some funds in London as backing for their currency. In one 
way or another they have scratched together enough to sort 
of carry on. But the cupboard is getting bare. They desper- 
ately need to have the oil royalties. I am afraid—and I say 
this with full realization that it’s possible I’m wrong—that 
the British are still holding out on the theory that things 
may get so bad that out will go Mossadegh, and then will 
come in a moderate who will make a “reasonable” agreement. 
I think that is hazardous in the extreme because I don’t think 
that you have any assurance that if Mossadegh goes out, as 
a result of economic chaos, a moderate will come in. Every- 
thing I have read in history has indicated that you don’t go 
from a bad situation to a better; you go from a bad situation 
to a worse one in national political affairs when you have 
conditions such as now exist in Iran. The thing is ripe for a 
leftist movement—not a moderate movement. 

You ask, “What are we going to do?” The only imme- 
diate hope I see is in the efforts which the World Bank is 
now making. They have a proposition which sounds reason- 
able. This would provide for X quantity of funds to make 
the government solvent. The industry would begin to oper- 
ate under the control of the bank; one-third of the proceeds 
of the industry would go toward the repayment to the bank 
of the funds they advanced; another one-third would go to 
the Iranian Government outright; and one-third would go 
to an operating company which would be under the super- 
vision of the bank. I think that last point is one of the keys 
to the situation. The Iranians feel so intensely about this 
that they don’t want anything to do with the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company or any subsidiary of it. You can get around 
that by an operating company that is international in its 
makeup—and I think that could be worked out among the 
oil companies of the world; the financial side of it. Either 
you’ve got to have that, or the bank’s proposal may fail. The 
International Bank is of course international—on its Board 
the principal countries of the world are represented. That 
might give the assurance of an international approach in its 
activities that would relieve the genuine fears that the 
Iranians have of interference in their internal affairs by any 
company dominated by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

So, I think we can hope that there is enough modera- 
tion left; that there is enough realization of the desperate 
situation that not only that part of the world is in as a re- 
sult of this controversy, but the whole world. I mean, we 
could easily be teetering on World War III as a result of 
the struggle now going on in Iran. That is why I speak so 
openly on this question. I’m more concerned with the dan- 
gers of upheaval there and war than I am of the sensibilities 
of any foreign office, whether our own or some other. But 
I do hope, as I have hoped right along, that there is enough 
at stake for everybody concerned in the controversy to get 
together on a sensible basis. I think if this Iranian oil ques- 
tion, this whole Iranian problem, can be rationally solved, 
it will be one of the great achievements in the world struggle 
for a rational settlement of basic problems. 
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Unity 


of the West 


FIRST STEP TO PEACE 
By HERBERT AGAR, Author, Administrator and Editor, Sassabee, Arizona 
Delivered at Federal Union luncheon, New York, N. Y., February 7, 1952 


WANT to present to you my picture of why the West- 

ern world must begin to grow together politically, and 

very soon. The other day General Eisenhower said to 
a French audience, “The freedom-loving peoples of the 
world have now embarked on a great, collective effort to 
preserve those things which make life worth living. We do 
not know what the precise solutions are, but we do know 
that we cannot succeed unless we are united.” 

We shall go down, we shall lose the civilization which 
we have inherited, unless we quickly attain a greater polit- 
ical unity in the West. 

I don’t think I need bother you with reviewing the dan- 
gers of the world we inhabit. You read of them in the news- 
papers every day, and you know all about them. I would 
merely sum them up in these terms: 

When I went into the American Navy in 1917, Admiral 
Sims—who was our chief admiral at the time, some of you 
will remember—made a speech in which he said to us, ‘“‘Do not 
think for one moment that you are going into this war in order 
to help someone else. You are going into this war in order 
to save the civilization to which you belong. If the Germans 
do what they intend to do, you will live long enough to 
find that our United States of America is nothing but a 
small island lying off the great world continent which is 
Europe-Africa-Asia.” 

He went on to tell us what has become a commonplace of 
history since that time. He went on to tell us that what the 
Germans were trying to do was to unite Central and Eastern 
Europe (which they controlled) with Russia—Europe from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea—and then to add Western 
Europe and the Middle East. And after they had done that 
they would control the world, said Admiral Sims to my 
great surprise and astonishment in 1917. I hadn’t realized 
that anybody might control the world by controlling the 
“Heartland” of Europe-Africa-Asia; but I have spent most 
of my life since then studying geopolitics and history, and I 
now believe that Admiral Sims was absolutely right. 

That is what the Germans were trying to do from 1914 
to 1918. That is what Hitler was trying to do from 1939 
to 1945. That is what the Russians have come close to 
doing today. They have taken Eastern Europe and added it 
to their own part of Europe. They threaten Western Europe 
and the Middle East. If the threat succeeds, the world- 
continent, the great land-mass of the earth (Europe-Africa- 
Asia) will for the first time in history be dominated by one 
power. And I think we Americans would find that most 
unfortunate for us. I think we would find, in Admiral Sims’ 
terms, that we are a small island. 

Now I am not here today to arouse fear or despondency 
in terms of military affairs, about which I know very little. 
What I am really here for is to try to describe to you the 
beauty of this civilization of ours, which we possess together. 
If we of the Western world sincerely mean to see to it that 
we are never dominated by some Power which controls the 
Eurasian continent, then I think we must understand with 
absolute clarity what our civilization is. 

We talk loosely about ourselves as a Western, democratic, 
Christian civilization. Western we are from our point of 
view; but the word means nothing—to the Japanese we are 
Easterners. Christian we used to be. Christian in my opin- 
ion and in my hope we shall be in the future. Christian to- 


day we are not. It is nothing but boasting to tell mankind 
that we are Christian today. If we count up the people who 
don’t care any more about Christianity than they do about 
Buddhism, if we count up the anti-clericals, the agnostics, the 
new strange youth which has never even read the Bible, it 
is an over-statement to say that we are Christian. 

It happens to have been my good fortune to be a Chris- 
tian. I believe that our civilization stems from Christianity, 
and that if we are to preserve it we shall find that we must 
become Christian once again in the future. But do not let 
us claim today a greater virtue than we possess. “Western” 
we can get away with, because the word doesn’t mean any- 
thing anyway. “Christian” we cannot get away with when 
we argue across the Iron Curtain, because the Russians can 
(and do) make nonsense of our irreligious use of religion. 

“Democratic” —nobody knows what the word means. The 
few people who think they know disagree with each other. 
Some of them say that democracy means liberty. Yet liberty 
and equality have been opposed to each other throughout his- 
tory: the more liberty, the less equality. If you want abso- 
lute equality, it can only be imposed by tyrants on slaves. 
It never has been attained in any other way. 

The Russians know all this. The Russians say all this. 
For years I had to read, daily, thousands of words of a boil- 
down of what the Russians were saying about us all over 
Eastern Europe on their radio. They know the laziness and 
the inaccuracy of our statements of what should be a noble 
faith. 

Now is there a simple and honest description of the West? 
Is there something which is true of all of us? Do we really 
belong to a great civilization which we can define, unite, 
and defend? 

I think the answer is “yes”. I do not think I am so wise 
that I can define our West satisfactorily—but I want to 
make my one-man contribution towards the definition, my 
one-man effort toward explaining what is true of all of us 
today in the Western world, what was true yesterday, what 
was true a thousand years ago, and what we hope will be 
true a thousand years in the future, if we do not weakly 
allow our enemies to out-argue us. 

I am searching for attributes which are unique—for ideas 
or institutions which you will not find anywhere in human 
history outside of the Western world. 

The first point is that we have taught always in the West 
—really from the days of the Hebrew prophets, obviously 
from the days of the Greeks and the Romans—the doctrine 
of the freedom of conscience. This is the soul and the pur- 
pose of constitutional government. This is what our Lord 
meant when He made the distinction between the things that 
are God’s and the things that are Caesar’s. 

We have always lived in the Western world with a di- 
vided allegiance. We have always said that the State cannot 
put its big feet into our private lives—when it comes to de- 
ciding our relations to God, to eternity, to death, to the 
future, to whatever we want to call the fate of man. We 
have always claimed a right to our freedom of conscience— 
a right to make up our own minds on every question of final 
importance. 

We have often betrayed our great cause. All men betray 
their causes. Men are born to original sin and are full of 
iniquities. But we Westerners always return to our great 
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faith in the freedom of conscience. After every betrayal 
comes a reaffirmation. 

I think I can give an illustration of what I mean by re- 
minding you that when the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great became a Christian, and told his Empire to become 
Christian, and founded the city of Constantinople, he did it 
for the purpose of capturing the Christian Church and mak- 
ing it an adjunct of the Eastern Roman Empire. He did 
it for the purpose of making the Patriarch of the Eastern 
Christign Church a secretary of state for religion. He did 
it in order to subject the freedom of conscience to the East- 
ern Empire—as ancient Rome had always subjected every- 
body’s freedom of conscience to the absolute State. 

By the grace of Heaven and the good luck of the West, 
when Constantine was enslaving Eastern Christianity the 
Western Roman Emperors were so weak that they could not 
subject the Western Popes to their pagan tyranny. They 
could not make the Western Church an abject servant of 
the State. 

In the West from the beginning—from the days when 
Christianity first became important in the declining Roman 
Empire—the world of religion, the world of conscience, the 
world of the things that are God’s as opposed to the things 
that are Caesar’s was let alone. 

There came a time when the Popes of Rome—because, 
like the rest of us, they were subject to original sin—became 
too strong and began to try to make religion the master of 
the State. Hence the Reformation. Hence the unhappy split 
within the Western Christian world. 

After that split there came the terrible 17th century, dur- 
ing which the State (like pagan Rome) demanded absolute 
allegience. Whatever the religion of the State, the subjects 
of the State must conform. England fought out of this 
renascent tyranny before the end of the 17th century. France 
fought out of it during the 18th century. The whole West 
had fought out of it by the end of the 18th century. 

The thing we can always be counted upon to fight for is 
that there shall be an area of our lives wherein no State 
is allowed to tell us what to think and what to do, how to 
behave and how to make up our minds. 

I ask you to find any other period of history except our 
Western history, and any other part of the world except our 
Western world, in which people have always fought for this 
particular privilege. I am not saying we are better than 
other people. I am only saying we are different from other 
people. I am saying we have a few great principles which 
hold us together. I am saying that there is a genuine unity 
in the West which far surpasses all the little things which 
divide us, such as salt water, languages, mountain ranges, 
tariff laws, and so on. 

A second attribute of the West is that throughout our 
history—again going back to the classical world of the 
Greeks and Romans—we have always been confident that 
there are certain laws of the universe which are eternally 
true. We have known in our hearts that some laws are 
written into the structure of the universe—that no govern- 
ment need enact them and that no government has the moral 
right to repeal them. 

Again, and inevitably, we have betrayed this great idea. 
The Greeks—who made some of the clearest and most beau- 
tiful tributes to the eternal and unchanging law which we 
find in our own hearts, the laws which no State can pass 
and no State can abrogate—the Greeks were not able to 
live up to it. Neither were the Romans. We modern West- 
erners have perhaps done a little better. In some periods of 
our Western history we have half-lived up to our faith in 
an eternal, changeless law. 

From the Latin part of our Western world, this great 
faith comes down to us under the name of Natural Law. In 


the English-speaking part of our Western world the same 
faith comes to us in a more secular form: in terms of the 
Common Law of England and the Common Law which we 
have adopted over most of the United States of America, 
the Common Law which presupposes a “reasonable man”, 
The heart of the Common Law is this hypothesis of the 
reasonable man—who, if he examines his reason, will find 
that certain things inevitably are true, that there are things 
you must do vis-a-vis your neighbor, and other things you 
must not do. 

We have fought, and we shall fight again, for the assump- 
tion that never, never can society, can the State, can the secu- 
lar government, deny these duties. Whenever a State tries 
to repeal these unchangeable laws, it finds that all the loyal 
citizens of the West would rather die than submit to the 
old pagan control over the conscience. 

This faith is fundamental and has been true for two 
thousand years. It is true today. Western man believes that 
by examining his heart, his conscience, his mind, he can 
find truths which are not subject to contradiction. When he 
applied the same faith to the surrounding world—the world 
of nature—he produced the scientific revolution of the 17th 
century: the natural science which only the West has dis- 
covered. 

If we had not been people who for fifteen hundred or 
two thousand years had felt deep within us that certain 
things are everlastingly true, and that with patience and 
conscience we might discover them, and that no earthly 
power can change their being true—although the State can 
kill you for saying they are true, it can’t make them untrue 
by killing you—if we hadn’t held that superb faith we 
would not have been the people who developed natural 
science. 

Perhaps it was a mistake to seize such power. Out of 
our natural science came our distressing atom-bomb. But 
here stand we. This is our life. This is our heritage. This 
is our way of looking at things. And it is unique. Nowhere 
in the history of man in any corner of the globe can you 
find other people who have made these Western affirmations. 

My third attribute of the West—which perhaps will 
seem exaggerated to you—is that from the beginning of 
the Western world there has been a reaching toward unity, 
a yearning for unity in the Western world. It found ex- 
pression in the Roman Empire. It found expression again 
in the Empire of Charlemagne. It found expression in the 
centuries-long ambitions of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
found expression in the 18th century—the century of an 
international society, which was really and genuinely an 
international society, a time when we Westerners felt that 
we were members of each other all over our Western world. 

This leads me to two questions about our modern life. 
Why was the 19th century so successful in terms of eco 
nomics, in terms of material progress, and why was it s0 
fatal in terms of politics? It was successful economically 
by good luck, by accident. 

It was successful economically because of these facts. The 
first fact was that the British in their small and foggy 
island invented the Industrial Revolution, that for almost 
a hundred years they were a generation ahead of the rest 
of the world in terms of industrial inventiveness, industrial 
technique, industrial power. Yet, the British Isles had few 
natural resources aside from coal; they had to get their 
raw materials from all over the world. It was therefore 
to the great advantage of the British to have free trade, 
to have a world in which goods could move freely. It 
was also to their great adavntage to have a common curl- 
rency, a gold standard, a currency which was interchange- 
able with everybody else’s currency. Since the British were 
the workshop of the world they were also the bankers of 
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the world during that first magic century—magic from 
their point of view—of the Industrial Revolution. 

The third piece of good luck that we had in the 19th 
century was that the Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor still meant what it said. At the base of the Statute of 
Liberty is carved a sonnet which ends with the line, “I lift 
my lamp beside the golden door.” And up till 1924 that 
golden door was still open. But it clanged shut in 1924. 
And it will not be opened again in 19th century terms. 

These goods fortunes came to us during the 19th century 
by accident. That the United States was so wealthy and 
so empty a country, that Great Britain invented the Indus- 
trial Revolution and therefore became not only the work- 
shop of the world but the banker of the world—this was 
luck. 

Now in the 20th century we have run out of luck. None 
of these things are happening by accident in the 20th cen- 
tury. But it is still necessary—if our society is to survive— 
that men, money, and goods should move at least as freely 
throughout the Western world as they moved in the 19th 
century. They won’t move by mere luck today. They will 
only move if we are capable of rare political foresight. ‘They 
will only move if we can teach ourselves that we belong 
to a common civilization, that we defend a great and decent 
cause, and that therefore we must stand together and make 
ourselves members one of another. 

Now let me discuss why the 19th century failed politically. 
It was an unrivaled success economically, the century of 
greatest economic progress. Yet it was a terrible and dis- 
astrous failure politically—a failure which landed us in 
the wars which have been going on ever since 1912, in 
which we have already killed between 45 and 50 million 
of our fellow-westerners. Why did this 19th century— 
triumphant in terms of economics—land us in such a politi- 
cal and military horror? 

I suggest that it was because the 19th century was the 
century of a new and evil form of nationalism, a form of 
nationalism that the Western world had never known be- 
fore—neither under the Roman Empire, nor under the 
Empire of Charlemagne, nor under the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, nor in the 18th century. We knew this vicious form 
of nationalism briefly during the wars of religion in the 
17th century—this degrading creed which teaches that each 
nation has absolute and separate national interests which 
must be served although the whole remaining West perishes. 

The idea that you can define the interests of the United 
States, or Belgium, or Luxembourg, or Andorra, or any 
other nation on the face of the earth—that you can define 
such interests apart from the interests of the civilization to 
which we all belong—is an idea which no historian can 
support, which the whole of history makes ridiculous, and 
which nobody ever tried to take seriously until the 19th 
century. Each nation during the 19th century said that 
my interests are absolute, that my citizens must if neces- 
sary be willing to perish to the last man in order to serve 
this fanatical abstraction. 

e compartmentalized our great civilization. Then we 
began to tear it to pieces—first by means of economic war- 
fare, and finally by means of the most deadly political and 
military warfare that the world has ever seen. We began 
the warfare in 1912 in the Balkans, and we haven’t stopped 
yet. Let us remember that we Westerners have been kill- 
ing each other. 1 am not trying to exculpate Russia; but 
I do think we should remember that so far Russia’s con- 
tribution has merely been to be victimized by the civil wars 
of the West. 

Don’t think that I am saying this in defense of Russia. 
I think that as a result of our folly Russia has become so 
hostile to the West that she is the greatest danger to our 


civilization that has ever appeared. But the killing started 
at home. The war upon the West started in our own hearts. 
We have been doing this evil to ourselves. 

Let me give an illustration of the difference between this 
mad 19th century (which has led to this black, destructive 
20th century) and the world of the 18th century, when 
there was still a sense of Western unity. Let me tell you 
one story: in the midst of the War of 1812 between the 
United States of America and Great Britain, one of the 
best known English men of letters in the U. S. was the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, called Francis Jeffrey. 
The Edinburgh Review had a very wide circulation in 
America, just as wide as it did in England. 

Francis Jeffrey was engaged to a girl who was living in 
New York City with her father, and Francis Jeffrey in 
the year 1813 got tired of waiting any longer to see his 
girl and to marry her. So in the midst of this war, he got 
on board a ship, went to New York, found his girl, and 
married her. Nobody objected to his coming into America, 
an Englishman in the middle of the war. It was just re- 
garded as a perfectly normal incident of international so- 
ciety. The “one great community” idea still prevailed. We 
happened to be at war with each other. This man wasn’t 
coming over to do any harm. All he wanted was to marry 
his girl, and no questions were raised. 

But after marrying his girl, Jeffrey thought he would 
like to go to Washington and explain to the American 
government how stupid this war was and how stupid the 
government was. So he went to Washington with his girl, 
and he called on the Secretary of State, who was named 
Monroe. And he explained to our Secretary of State that 
the war was absurd and that we had made a great mistake. 
Monroe said, “I don’t really agree with you. I can’t see 
that you are right. However, it is an interesting idea. 
Wouldn’t you like to talk to the President?” And he said 
he would like to talk to the President. 

So Monroe took Jeffrey the following day to call on 
the President, whose name was Madison. Jeffrey explained 
to Madison the folly of the war. And Madison said, “Well, 
I really don’t agree with you. I think you are wrong. I 
think the war will have to go on. But couldn’t I do some- 
thing to make your return to England more comfortable?” 
And Jeffrey said, yes, of course, the President could do lots 
of things to make his return to England more comfortable. 
So the President gave him letters and priorities. Jeffrey 
went back to New York; he was put on the best ship; the 
President of the United States sent him back comfortably 
to his own country. 

Now that was a world which felt that it belonged to a 
common community, although there might be limited war- 
fare over certain limited problems. That is what we have 
lost. Imagine a German who wanted to marry his girl in 
New York City behaving like Jeffrey in 1942. If you can 
imagine that, you can imagine almost anything. 

Let us mourn the difference between a Western world 
which had the sense of being a common community, and 
our sad modern society which to its great disaster praises 
and serves its local tribal gods. 

Well, now to conclude, I think that we must define 
more accurately this Western world, this great inheritance 
of ours. We are making ourselves look silly by mumbling 
and fumbling and using language which doesn’t mean any- 
thing. We are losing the war of words. We are being 
beaten by the propaganda of our enemies, although we have 
a noble cause which can and must be defended. 

I am not saying that the civilization of the West is better 
than that of India, of China, of any other time or place. 
I am only saying that this is us. This is all we can be. We 
can’t be Chinese. We can’t be Indians. We can be West- 
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erners. This is us, and we have a right to be proud of our 
heritage. 

We won’t be allowed to possess our heritage much longer 
unless we nourish and refresh our sense of belonging to- 
gether—the whole West, in one great society. We must 
cultivate a pride in this ancient and honorable community 
of ours, this decent and unique civilization. We must also 
do a great deal of creative thinking. We must find out 
how to recreate, in 20th century terms, that lost world 
wherein men, money, goods, and ideas could move with 
relative freedom. This is a challenge to our creative ability 
in the fields of economics and politics. 

We Americans naturally think that if we wish to bring 
our Western community into a closer association—economi- 
cally and politically—we should do so in terms of our own 
federal system. This is our way. We have invented (or 
perfected) this system, which has been a very successful 
system for an area slightly larger than the whole of Europe. 

Naturally I think in terms of federalism. Many of my 
French friends think in the same terms, because the French, 
like the Americans, prefer a clear and logical definition of 
what they are preparing to do and of how they are prepar- 
ing to do it. 

The British, however, think in different terms. They 
think instinctively in terms of taking hold of something 
which already exists and making it work better. Don’t de- 
fine it exactly, they say, until after it has worked for a 
considerable time. Then give it a name—then admit what 
you have done. This is as good a way as any other of getting 
things accomplished. 

My British friends want to begin by taking hold of 


NATO, by turning NATO step by step into a sketch, a pre- 
view, of a Western great society. Give it steadily more 
authority over our common foreign affairs, over our com- 
mon financial affairs, over our common defense. After 
NATO has been working as an increasingly efficient body for 
a number of years, then admit what we have done. Then 
say, “Isn’t this good?” Nobody will complain—if it has 
been good. The British have accomplished a great deal, 
during the last 400 years by their quiet and practical 
methods. 

So—first of all we need to define our Western civiliza- 
tion proudly and accurately. Second, we need to study, to 
pray, to lift our minds to greatness, in order to find the 
best and quickest way of making our Western world strong, 
rich, unbeatable, by making it far more united. This, I 
believe with all my heart, is the last, best hope of peace. 

If we make the West as great and strong as it is capable 
of being, nobody will attack us. And we may begin once 
more to attract other people to ourselves. During that 
lucky, prosperous 19th century, we almost had won Russia 
to the Western world. When we began killing each other 
in 1912—and kept it up until 1945—we turned Russia 
against us more than she had ever been against us through- 
out her long, dark history. 

By making ourselves admirable, magnanimous, and united, 
we might begin to suck Russia and her satellites once again 
into our orbit. This is the best chance that I can see for 
peace—for that relaxation of tension which would give us 
time and energy to refurbish our own souls and to become 
wiser and more helpful neighbors to the two billion childrens 
of God with whom we share this planet. 


Time to Check Up 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A WELL EDUCATED, WELL TRAINED MAN 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 24, 1952 


went into a drug store in Alliance, Ohio, and asked 
permission of the proprietor to use his telephone. 
The boy called a number and all that the druggist could hear 
was one side of the ensuing conversation: “Hello. Is dat 
Mr. Brown’s residence? Yes? Is Mr. Brown dere? This, 
Mr. Brown? Yes? Well, Mr. Brown is you lookin’ for a 
cullud boy to mow yure grass, and look after yure garden, 
and to wash yure automobile? No? You got a boy now? 
You say dat boy you got is doin’ a good job? No, you don’t 
want no other boy? All right, good-by.” As the boy started 
to leave the store, the druggist called after him, “Sam, I am 
sorry you didn’t get that job.” “Laws, Mr. Jones, I don’t 
want dat job. I’s got dat job now. I’se just checkin’ myself 
up r 
You young men who are graduating today have had a 
prolonged period of schooling. So Commencement, it seems 
to me, is a good time to check yourself up and see where 
you stand as you leave this campus to take up your life work. 
So let me help you ask yourself a few questions: What, in 
your opinion, are the characteristics of a well-educated, well- 
rained man? In my own opinion, I came to the conclusion 
years ago that any man could claim to be well educated if 
he had, first, accumulated a storehouse of facts; second, 
trained his mind to think straight; third, acquired mental 
humility; and fourth, developed within himself a sense of 
the fitness of things which we in business call judgment. 
A storehouse of facts: I mention this first because it 
seems to me that perhaps it is the least important in itself. 
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The important thing is to know where to find them, Cer- 
tainly, however, no man can lay claim to being educated un- 
less he has stowed away in his mind a certain mass of infor- 
mation about men and things. In my own case I have never 
had occasion to use for any practical purpose what little I 
ever knew about binomial theorems, integral calculus, the 
periodic law in chemistry, the Mendelian theory of inheri- 
tance, the choral odes in Greek tragedies, the scanning of 
Latin verse, the quantitative theory of money, the intricacies 
of Anglo-Saxon roots, the history of the Hyksos kings in 
Egypt, or the details of the plot of Otheilo—but all have 
affected my enjoyment of life and I am sure have aided me 
in developing any bit of mental resourcefulness or imagina- 
tion that I may possess. To quote Dr. Lowell, former Presi- 
dent of Harvard University: “The real thing we want is 
not knowledge but resourcefulness; what I mean is that the 
art which creates things, both great and small, is not the 
capacity for solving problems. . . . The real art of life con- 
sists in finding out what is the question to be solved, and the 
person who can find out what problem is to be solved is the 
man who really makes contributions to life. How can re- 
sourcefulness be acquired? Do it by pumping into a man 
information? No, not at all. There is only one thing which 
will really train the human mind, and that is the voluntary 
use of the mind by the man himself. You may aid him, you 
may guide him, you may suggest to him, and, above all, you 
may inspire him; but the only thing that is worth having is 
that which he gets by his own exertions, and what he gets 38 
proportionate to the effort he puts into it. It is the volun- 
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tary exercise of his own mind, and I care very little about 
what he exercises it upon.” 

In Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where I have lived 
for the past thirty years they tell a story about a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch minister who had no regular charge, but who 
supplied vacant pulpits around the countryside as opportunity 
ofiered. One Sunday, accompanied by his little son, he 
boarded a trolley car and journeyed several miles to a small 
town where he was scheduled to conduct the service of the 
morning. As he entered the church he noticed a box in the 
vestibule bearing the legend, “For the poor,” and although 
he was himself not blessed with a superfluity of this world’s 
goods, he produced a quarter from his pocket and dropped 
it in the receptacle. At the conclusion of the service he was 
escorted from the pulpit by one of the officers of the church 
who thanked him for his sermon and stated that it was the 
custom of the congregation to give their supply preachers 
the contents of the poor box. When he unlocked it, out 
dropped nothing whatever save the poor minister’s own 
quarter. He pocketed it with a wry smile, and as he and his 
little son walked back to the trolley station, the boy looked 
up into his face and said: “You would have gotten more 
out if you had put more in, wouldn’t you, Pop?” 

The ability to think straight: How rare an accomplish- 
ment and yet how vitally important if a man is to succeed in 
any profession! If your education has failed to give you the 
desire and the ability to analyze, that is, to break down the 
facts in a given situation so that you can see the component 
parts clearly, and then to synthesize, namely to put together 
the clearly revealed facts as they stand out before you in the 
proper patterns to form new concepts leading to logical con- 
clusions, then I say you can lay no just claim to being an 
educated man. 

It is no good being able to think straight, however, unless 
one can express his ideas to the people with whom he comes 
in contact. Hence, the vital importance of being able to 
write and speak cogent, fluent English. Poor diction, wordi- 
ness, and repetition abound in the average man’s speech. 
Benjamin Franklin tells in his autobiography of the means by 
which he acquired his effective telling style: He read a pas- 
sage from the work of some great master of the English 
tongue, then put it aside and tried to reproduce the thought 
in his own words. Finally, he compared his effort with the 
original text and discovered where he had obscured thought, 
wasted words, or failed to drive straight to the point. A man 
may be a veritable Encyclopedia Britannica so far as his store 
of knowledge and his ability to think may be concerned, but 
all his mental efforts will be of no avail unless he can convey 
what he knows and thinks to others. 

Mental humility: I sometimes think if I were asked to 
pick out the one paramount blessing that a good education 
should bestow on any man, I should place mental humility— 
tolerance for other people’s opinions—above all others. The 
phrase, “self-made man,” is a misnomer since there never 
was such a human animal. My observation indicates, how- 
ever, that the so-called self-made man finds it more difficult 
to acquire this factor of tolerance than any other character- 
istic that constitutes a good education. And it is perfectly nat- 
ural that this should be the case because the man who has had 
to learn all of his lessons in the bitter school of experience 
naturally is prone to reason that, having achieved his goal, 
the only road by which it can be attained is the one particu- 
lar route that he has laboriously travelled. As a matter of 
fact, his course may have been a very devious one, full of 
blind alleys from which he extricated himself only by the time- 
hallowed trial-and-error method. Someone else meanwhile 
may have found a far better road to the same objective, just 
as we see today the highways of the past being straightened 
out for motor transport. 


Nothing could be more fatal to mental progress than such 
an attitude. “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” So 
every man, it seems to me, who desires to be well educated 
should pursue at least one subject far enough to realize how 
little he ever can hope to know about it when he compares 
his own knowledge with that of the real master minds in 
that particular field. 

I recall vividly how this realization of my own mental 
inadequacy first came upon me. Like most of you, I had 
studied arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry and trigo- 
nometry in preparatory school. When I went to college I 
concluded that I might eventually decide to be an engineer ; 
hence I elected all of the courses in mathematics required for 
the first two years of engineering, including spherical trigo- 
nometry, analytical geometry, higher algebra, differential 
and integral calculus. Then just as I had begun to think 
that I was really getting somewhere as a mathematician, I 
discovered that I had not even touched the field of applied 
mathematics: thermodynamics, hydro-mechanics, rigid dy- 
namics, the theory of probabilities, the kinetical theory of 
gases, etc., let alone celestial mechanics; that compared with 
the mathematical knowledge of a Descartes or Laplace, my 
acquaintance with the subject was that of an infant scarcely 
able to lisp! 

I could not solve an equation in integral calculus today if 
my life depended on it, but I tell you nothing has ever hap- 
pened to me that did more to hold my mental outlook than 
that experience. So whatever else you may have done during 
your school years, I do hope that you have followed at least 
one subject beyond its elementary stages to a point where 
there has come upon you with the burst of an exploding shell 
an overwhelming sense of your own mental limitations, be- 
cause that is the attitude that produces open-mindedness, 
mental humility, the spirit of tolerance. “Knowledge is 
proud that it knows so much; wisdom is humble that it 
knows no more,” said Cowper. “Healthy discontent is the 
root of all progress” is the burden of an ancient Chinese 
proverb, and I could wish you as you leave this campus to 
seek your fortunes, nothing better than that you may have 
acquired here along with a modicum of knowledge, a saving 
dash of the wisdom of discontent with your current mental 
state which will keep your minds open and tolerant to the 
reception of new ideas and new opinions as long as you live. 

A sense of the fitness of things: When I refer to a sense 
of the fitness of things as being one of the characteristics of a 
well educated man, I am thinking not merely of urbanity— 
the ability to conduct one’s self under any given set of cir- 
cumstances as a gentleman; my underlying thought goes 
farther than that and applies with equal force to a man’s 
mental fibre. A sense of the fitness of things, as I employ 
the term, is not mere social polish or intellectual veneer; it 
permeates a man’s whole being; it leads him intuitively to 
reject the spurious and the false, to welcome the genuine 
and the true; to repluse baseness and vulgarity, and welcome 
nobility and refinement in thought, emotion and action. 
There is a Hindu saying that ‘“‘Knowledge, like water, takes 
the form of the vessel into which it is poured.” Education 
that does not mold the character of the human receptacle, 
spiritually and morally, is readily transformed into lethal 
poison for the individual and social dynamite for the body 
politic. 

It is commonplace to say that a man’s education does not end 
when he finishes school, but my observation has been that it 
usually requires several years of practical experience before 
the average young man fully recognizes that trite fact. Actu- 
ally his progress in the profession of business—or in any other 
profession—will be in direct proportion to the degree in which 
he steadily develops his mental power. Mental development 
means constant study; to employ a military term—the 
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daily consolidation of one’s mental position, The process of 
accomplishing this is simple enough but difficult to carry out 
in practice. How many of us are willing to take the time 
after we have read a thoughtful newspaper article or a stimu- 
lating book to review the subject matter step by step in 
critical fashion before allowing it to pass out of our mem- 
ories? How many of us engaged in business make it a prac- 
tice to analyze every important conference in which we may 
participate to determine the strong points and the weak points 
that may have been uncovered during the course of the argu- 
ment? How many of us take the few minutes required at 
the end of each working day to take stock of whatever con- 
structive thinking we may have done? How many young 
men starting in business keep a private record of their mental 
batting average day by day, week by week, and month by 
month? It is very easy to rate one’s own effectiveness every 
day in respect to the various tasks that he is called on to 
perform by means of some simple code of marks and compare 
the results as the months pass by. The trouble is, however, 
that even to rate one’s own achievements requires thought 
and as some wit has said: “Nothing is more repugnant to 
the human mind than the necessity of thinking.” Too often 
we make ourselves .believe that we are thinking when, as a 
matter of fact, we are only indulging in the lowest form of 
that mental exercise, called, I believe, by the psychologists, 
reverie or daydreaming. We allow our minds to slip along 
easily from one pleasant subject to another: the girl we 
took to the class dance last year; what a good time we had 
at that house party last week; the joys of our anticipated 
vacation; the letter that we expected to receive from our 
sweetheart tomorrow! And so we go on with our daydream- 
ing, not infrequently salving ourselves with the fatuous idea 
that we are actually developing our minds. 

Sometimes, however, we display a momentary burst of 
energy and do a little “Decision” thinking. Someone asks us 
whether we will join him on a trip down town tomorrow 
evening, and we arouse ourselves mentally to the extent of 
saying yes or no. Yet some men cannot even do that; they 
are prone to vacillate and seem to enjoy postponing the ex- 
penditure of the minute amount of mental effort necessary to 
arrive at a prompt decision. 

But there is a third sort of thinking of a higher order 
called deliberative thinking or rationalizing. Someone asks 
you for your opinion on a controversial subject, such as for 
example, the Korean War, and immediately your mind 
rushes to marshal ali of the arguments that it can muster 
on either the pro or con side of the question, Deliberative 
thinking is valuable chiefly because it helps to crystallize our 
vagrant impressions which would otherwise remain in the 
amorphous state. However, if we do not watch ourselves 
closely, such thinking often tends to degenerate into a mere 
rearranging of our preconceived prejudices. In this con- 
nection may I ask, have you ever taken the time to analyze 
for yourself why you hold the particular opinions you do 
on certain subjects? Why are you a Presbyterian? Why are 
you a Democrat? Why do you believe in the industrial fu- 
ture of the South? Why are you opposed to the United 
Nations? If a man is honest with himself, he will be amazed 
to find how many of his cherished opinions are based on 
vague impressions that he has picked up here and there from 
reading, and personal contact, the validity of which he has 
often never critically examined. I know of no more inter- 
esting indoor sport than to spend a few hours now and then 
in endeavoring to justify from the standpoint of first-hand 
information some of the judgments that one has held and 
expressed on occasions without number, without ever having 
examined the fundamental premises on which they are based. 

And then, as you all know, there is still a fourth variety 
of thinking—creative thinking—to which can be attributed 


all the progress that the human race has made in its long 
struggle upward from savagery. To this kind of thinking— 
closely akin to resourcefulness—the individual business con- 
cern must look for its ultimate success, and the economic 
world in general for the solution of its multifarious problems, 
But I hear you say, “I cannot do creative thinking of the type 
of Faraday, Edison, or Steinmetz.” No, you doubtless can- 
not. However, I am firmly convinced that there are few well 
educated men who cannot think constructively and creatively 
in respect to their individual problems if they are willing to 
pay the price in hard mental effort. When a complicated 
problem is first presented, it frequently seems insoluble. 
Yet anyone knows that if he takes a big dry sponge and holds 
it in one hand and allows water to drip on it drop by drop 
from a pitcher held in the other, sooner or later if one’s 
strength and willpower hold out, the dry sponge will become 
saturated and water will drip to the floor below. That is 
the way it seems to me a trained mind works, It gradually 
becomes saturated with the complicated problem; its mental 
tentacles seize upon the proposition and break it into its 
constituent parts; the perception then visualizes the problem 
in a different light; broken into pieces it can be grasped as 
a whole more clearly ; then finally dissected and the factors re- 
assembled by vigorous mental effort into a pattern that forms 
the solution so long sought. Creative thinking is one of the 
attributes of genius, and many geniuses have testified that 
their mental capacity has been largely self-developed. For 
example, Alexander Hamilton said: ‘Men give me credit for 
some genius. All the genius I have lies in this: When I 
have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. Day and night 
it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which I have 
made is what people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. 
It is instead the fruit of labor and thought.” 

But the best developed mind is of little permanent value 
in business life these days unless it is coupled with personal 
integrity. The building of moral character must proceed 
hand in hand with the development of mental acumen. “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Enlarging on this 
thought Dr. Joseph Fort Newton said in a moving address: 
“Every man, as each of you can testify, has a train of thought 
on which he rides when he is alone. The dignity and nobility 
of his life, as well as his happiness, depends upon the direc- 
tion in which that train is going, the baggage it carries, and 
the scenery through which it travels.” 

As young men starting out in life, I can commend to you 
the idea of “holding a convention of one” at frequent inter- 
vals. Give yourself the chance to take stock in the quiet 
recesses of your mind and heart, of the progress that you are 
making on the long road of character building. 

Old Thomas a Kempis said truly that: “In judging others 
a man usually toileth in vain. For the most part he is mis- 
taken, and he easily sinneth. But in judging and scrutiniz- 
ing himself he always laboureth with profit.” 

Which sounds longer to you, 569,400 hours or 65 years? 
They are actually the same in length of time. The average 
man spends his first eighteen years—157,000 hours—getting 
an education. That leaves him 412,000 hours from age 18 
to 65. Eight hours of every day is spent in sleeping; eight 
hours in eating and recreation. So there is left eight hours 
to work in each day. One-third of 412,000 hours is 134,000 
hours—the number of hours a man has in which to work 
between age 18 and 65. Expressed in hours it doesn’t seem 
a very long time, does it? Now I am not recommending that 
you tick off the hours that you worked, 134,000, 133,999, 
133,998, etc., but I do suggest that whatever you do, you 
do it with all that you have in you. If you are sleeping, 
sleep well. If you are playing, play well. If you are work- 
ing, give the best that is in you, remembering that in the 
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last analysis the real satisfactions in life come not from money 
and things, but from the realization of a job well done. 
There lies the difference between the journeyman worker 
and a real craftsman. 


From compromise and things half done 
Keep me, though all the world deride, 
And when at last my job is done, 
God keep me still unsatisfied. 


A Crusade of Truth and Freedom 


THE WORLD CANNOT EXIST HALF SLAVE AND HALF FREE 
By O. K. ARMSTRONG, United States Representative from Missouri 
Delivered at the Conference on Psychological Warfare in the Cold War, Washington, D. C., February 22, 1952 


are met here voluntarily and in the spirit of free and 

friendly discussion, to consider psychological strategy 
in the cold war. Our purpose, as set forth by those inviting 
us to be present and to participate, is as follows: 

To focus public attention upon the resistance to Soviet 
Communist control by peoples now enslaved by its regimes, 
in the Soviet Union and satellite lands; to make known the 
potential of this resistance, to discuss ways and means where- 
by all such resistance movements may be increased and made 
more effective; to present definite plans of action to aid the 
oppressed victims of Communist tyranny to the end that they 
may at the proper time overthrow the Communist regimes 
and be liberated to establish free and democratic govern- 
ments, based on the right of self-determination ; and to estab- 
lish a continuing organization to carry out the aims and pro- 
grams developed in the conference. 

Within that framework, let us set up the foundation and 
structure of a bold, new, effective foreign policy to recom- 
mend to our Government and to our friends in other free 
nations willing to cooperate with us. Let us here launch a 
crusade for truth and freedom, a crusade for the liberation 
of all those enslaved by Bolshevik tyranny. 

The task is not an easy one. Look at the map of the 
world. The iron curtain of Soviet Communist control has 
descended over vast areas and hundreds of millions of people, 
in Eastern Europe and in Asia, since the close of World 
War II. It is unspeakably tragic that this should be the 
case, when it need not have been. After our victory over 
aggressive forces in that war, the world deserved a just and 
lasting peace. The Atlantic Charter promised the peoples of 
the world that they might everywhere enjoy liberty, resources 
and self-government. Those ideals were discarded for the 
false hope that if Stalin and his Kremlin conspirators were 
given the concessions they desired, in territory and domina- 
tion of peoples, the Bolshevik leaders would cooperate with 
democratic nations to create an international order of justice 
and peace. 

Never was there a greater or more tragic mistake made by 
freemen than to assume that such collaboration with known 
despotism could result in freedom and peace. Yet the very 
concept and organization of the United Nations was based 
upon that idea. After the Bolsheviks made it abundantly 
clear that they would not cooperate with the free world, the 
Policy shifted to appeasement, with more and more conces- 
sions and only mild opposition to the unjust pressures of the 
Soviet agents. 

By every possible means—by insults, denunciations, vicious 
Propaganda in Soviet areas, infiltration of Communist spies 
and agents into every nation on earth, and actual overthrow 
of many free governments that made the mistake of collabora- 
tion and appeasement, the Kremlin tyrants made clear that 
our offers of cooperation only increased their arrogance and 
whetted their enmity toward us. Then our policy shifted 
to one of containment. Let us contain the Bolshevik move- 
ment in the areas it now has enslaved, runs the theory. Let 
Us coexist with the Bolsheviks, in the hope that if we let 
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them alone they will let us alone. Even after Soviet leaders 
launched a full-scale war of aggression against the people 
of South Korea, giving notice that this struggle is one of 
life or death for the free world, the policy of containment 
and coexistence persists. 

The theory is false. The containment policy is a founda- 
tion of shifting sand, upon which the structure of international 
order and peace will crumble to earth. The policy assumes 
that Bolshevik leaders can be dealt with as you deal with 
honest diplomats, that their pledged word will be kept, that 
they recognize honor and justice among men and that they 
will, if left alone, leave their peace-loving neighbors alone. 
Surely we have learned that this is not true. 

Surely now, my friends, we have learned the true nature 
of Communism. It is a world-wide conspiracy, bent upon 
dominating the world. It is an atheistic ideology, denying 
there is a God, holding that man is merely an animated clod, 
with no soul, no honor, no inalienable rights, no need for 
liberty, existing only to do the will of an all-powerful regime. 
Communism rules by fear and terror, punishes by torture, 
respects no sentiments of charity, cooperation, meekness, or 
fair-dealing. It twists the truth to fit the party line of the 
moment. It holds that the end justifies the means, and that 
the end is the complete control of the individual in a mono- 
lithic state. 

Some misguided souls may admit all this and still argue 
that so long as the United States and a few other areas of 
freedom remain, we need not concern ourselves with the fate 
of the enslaved peoples under Communist control. They over- 
look the fact that communism is not an exterior disease, cur- 
able by a little rest and the lapse of time. It is an internal 
virus, not capable of containment since it lives by eating away 
the good tissue around it. 

Even if communism could be halted in its present tracks, 
and even if the Communist regimes indicated that they desire 
not one more acre of land nor one more victim, and should 
actually stop further aggression, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the sight of slave-labor camps nor shut our ears to the screams 
of tortured men and women. To say that we should coexist 
with communism so long as communism leaves us alone is to 
shrug off the fate of 800,000,000 people. Those who follow 
such a doctrine are abject isolationists. We who are sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of humanity cannot do this. It is un- 
worthy of a free man to be callous to the slave status of his 
brother. ‘Those who love liberty do not love it for themselves 
alone, but for all mankind. 

Surely now we know there can be no collaboration with 
communism by the free world. It cannot be appeased. It 
cannot be contained. So long as this world-wide conspiracy 
exists, it will seek to destroy human liberties. There remains 
only one conclusion: Communism must be defeated. It must 
be destroyed. Its virus must be eradicated. Its grip upon the 
people must be broken. Its victims must be liberated. Un- 
less this is done, freedom will die, slowly but inevitably, all 
over the world. 

At this point fearful voices are heard, saying that the only 
way to overthrow bolshevism is by another major war—a 
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world-wide, atomic war, that would wreck civilization irre- 
trievably. That is false. Indeed, quite the contrary is true. 
Our present policies will lead—in fact, are leading us— 
straight into another major war. Our policy of containment 
is based upon the fallacy that if we pile up huge armaments 
and make great preparations for war, fear will restrain the 
Kremlin leaders from further aggression. Pile up more and 
more atomic bombs, start manufacturing the hydrogen bomb, 
draft more and more young men into the Armed Forces, build 
a wall of military strength around Sovietland, and Stalin and 
his stooges will at last give up the struggle, say our theorists 
—the same theorists that believed that appeasement would do 
the trick. Do we not see that this is falling squarely into 
the Kremlin trap? That we are draining away our resources 
and manpower until we shall become weak enough that no 
armaments can protect us? Do we not see that this is a 
policy of fear, of hopelessness, of reliance upon weapons that 
will neither prevent nor win future wars? 

Let us realize this great and fundamental truth: That the 
struggle against communism is the struggle for the minds and 
hearts of mankind. It cannot be won by guns and bombs 
alone. The strongest weapon that we hold in our hands is 
truth itself. Our strongest and most valuable asset in the 
crusade to overthrow communism without war is the burn- 
ing desire of captive peoples for freedom. 

Let us then move boldly to prevent further aggression and 
war by a crusade to liberate the masses enslaved by com- 
munism, in all the captive lands, and in Russia itself. 

Let us on this birthday of George Washington, he who 
was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, and who will be forever an inspiration to man- 
kind struggling for independence, launch this crusade of 
truth and freedom. Let us highly resolve that we will not 
quit the crusade so long as there is a concentration camp any- 
where, so long as bolshevism crushes out religion, liberty, 
hope, faith, honor, and justice among any people on earth. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who said, “This Nation cannot 
exist half slave and half free.” Let us recognize that this 
world cannot exist half slave and half free, and that some- 
day it shall exist wholly free. 

Our primary weapons will not be guns, but ideas, Our 
first task will be to give assurance of hope to the now hope- 
less millions of captive peoples, that we intend to work un- 
ceasingly for their liberation. Our next and continuing task 
will be to find and employ the best methods of strengthening 
resistance among the victims of Soviet enslavement, and enlist 
our governments and our peoples to making those methods 
effective. 

Already the United States Government, through Congress, 
has made a start in the crusade by appropriating $100,000,- 
000 to be used in behalf of refugees and persons residing 
in lands dominated by the Soviet regime. This appropriation 
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sponsored by our colleague, Congressman Kersten, has caused 
Mr. Vishinsky, chief Soviet delegate in the United Nations, 
to scream in greater anguish than any recent action of ow 
Government. And why? Because the use of that money— 
if the intent of Congress i is carried out—will hit the Kremlin 
tyrants where it hurts, Stalin, Vishinsky, Gromyko, and 
their stooges know that if this movement grows, they are 
doomed. They may not fear our military preparations. They 
may hope that we shall someday spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy in a vain effort to pile up armaments higher than 
theirs. They may scoff at our manpower, meager compared 
to theirs. But one thing they dread and fear: Revolt among 
their captive peoples. 

Let this conference lead to a new honesty i in our foreign 
policy. From now on, let us say openly: ““We now recognize 
that the enemy of mankind is the Bolshevist conspiracy. We 
hold out to the people now suffering under its stranglehold 
the assurance that we are their friends, that we shall work 
for the day when they may enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” From now on, let our policy 
be one of liberation. 

The time is urgent. There are two reasons why we cannot 
delay indefinitely the use of effective psychological strategy 
in the cold war. 

First, in all areas which the Bolsheviks control, the process 
of sovietizing goes relentlessly forward. Men disappear, 
singly or in groups. Mass deportations are carried out. The 
land is collectivized. The native culture is eradicated, and 
a new culture substituted—the life of the man who lives in 
terror, without hope of relief. We have but to look to the 
Baltic States to see what this Sovietizing process will do. 

Second, the free world is losing the psychological struggle. 
The enslaved peoples are losing hope, and the neutral peoples 
are losing faith. Because of the ruinous policies of collabora- 
tion, appeasement, and containment, the Soviet prestige has 
grown stronger and prestige of the United States and our 
allies has grown weaker. This was graphically illustrated 
in the recent sessions of the United Nations, when more and 
more nations lined up with the U. S. S. R. openly, or ab- 
stained from taking a stand with us against the Kremlin. 
With the failure of the free world to fulfill its promises to 
free Korea of the aggressors and establish a united country, 
hope for protection by defenseless peoples by the strong and 
free nations is ebbing fast. 

This conference on psychological strategy in the cold war 
should be the beginning of a program of action that will 
bring hope of liberation for millions now enslaved. Let the 
timid and the indifferent step aside, while those of us who 
believe we can overcome this Soviet tyranny and still save 
our civilization from the horrors of all-out war, stride 
forward like brave men and women, comrades in a great 
crusade of truth and freedom for all mankind. 


the N.A.T.O. 


WE WISH TO EARN OUR PARTNERSHIP 
By WILLEM DRESS, Premier of the Netherlands 
Delivered at a Luncheon Meeting of the Netherland-American Foundation, New York, N. Y., January 16, 1952 


guest of this distinguished gathering. It makes me 
somewhat proud but at the same time humble to think 
that all of you came here out of interest in my country. 
The previous speakers have so eloquently talked of the 
ties linking the United States with The Netherlands that I 
won’t try to emulate them. Only, one thought struck me 
when I was listening to their kind and blush-evoking words, 
that these ties were strong when you people were under a 


I AM happy to be here with you this afternoon as the 


king and we were a republic and that they are even stronegt 
now that you are a republic and we are under a queen. It 
only goes to show that our mutual friendship is not a matter 
of political institutions but one of deep natural affinity 
between peoples. 

That’s why I am so happy to be in this great country of 
yours and especially as a guest of the Netherland-America 
Foundation which has done such wonderful work in 
strengthening the ties we have mentioned. I sincerely hope 
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queen 


that the Foundation will continue working for that same 


cause because, really, what we need is greater mutual under- 
standing. 

This mutual understanding is not just one of those things 
which are all very nice but without which we could do just 
as well. In the quiet days before 1940 when—let us be frank 
—the European nations were no less isolationist than the 
United States, the words “mutual understanding” had a sort 
of academic ring. Now, however, since World War II and 
especially since our frustrating experiences with Russia after 
World War II, we know that all parts of the Western 
world are interdependent. Now mutual understanding is 
an indispensable element in our mutual relationships. 

This interdependence of the Western nations on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean is a thing which has been grasped 
unhesitatingly by American statesmen such as Gen, Geo. C. 
Marshall and the late Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. But 
these statesmen, great as they are, would not have been able 
to transform their convictions into political reality had they 
not been backed by the mature insight and fundamental 
idealism of the American people. They, the American people, 
have, in the last analysis, enabled the Western European na- 
tions to view the future with new hope and new confidence. 

I welcome this opportunity to give you an account of 
how my country has made use of the assistance given to it 
through the Marshall Plan. As The Netherlands was, 
among the Allies, the Western European country which was 
hit the hardest by World War II, this aid was considerable. 
I don’t want to bother you with too many figures but should 
like to give you a few examples of how we made good use 
of the grants and loans from the United States. 

Production in Holland is now on a level roughly fifty per 
cent higher than before the war. For the first time in mod- 
ern history, Holland has exported more products than were 
imported. Though this will, I am afraid, not be a permanent 
feature on our balance sheet because of the structure of our 
economy, it is very encouraging. Our monetary reserves are 
at a post-war peak and our balance of payments is steadily 
improving. It is much more favorable than it was a year ago. 

This gratifying result could not have been achieved with- 
out the generous assistance of the United States. I think 
achieving this result is the best way of showing our gratitude. 
However, this could not have been accomplished either, had 
not the Netherlands Government acted as a thrifty house- 
keeper. No fancy projects were undertaken, no era of bounty 
was allowed to break. Though the steady increase of the 
population obliges us to carry out large investments, they 
are not permitted to cause an inflationary spiral. In fact, 
deflation has been the characteristic of our finances in 1951. 
This, of course, means a further tightening of belts for 
everybody and also, unfortunately, a certain increase in un- 
employment. j 

All this has been achieved despite the fact that the Korean 
war has caused us to undertake a major rearmament effort 
in order to be prepared for any treacherous surprises of the 
kind we have witnessed in Korea. The Netherlands, a coun- 
try which is to a very large extent dependent on imported 
raw materials, was of course strongly affected by the rise in 
Prices of these indispensable products but, after an initial 
setback, its economy recovered and is now in better shape 
than before the outbreak of the Korean conflict. For a coun- 
try which has no raw materials of its own to export, this is 
not such a bad record, if I may say so myself. 

The Communist attack on South Korea was a turning 
point in the post-war history of the world. I want to pay 
tribute here to the leadership shown by the Government of 
the United States when it did not hesitate to throw in its 
full weight against the aggressor, not because of the strategic 


importance South Korea might have, but because it decided 
to show that aggression does not pay. 

But I also want to pay tribute here to those tens of thou- 
sands of American boys who did, and still are doing, their 
duty in those desolate mountains of Korea, and especially 
to those of them who answered the final call. I may perhaps 
be allowed to commemorate at this point also my seventy- 
five countrymen, about five per cent of the total Netherlands 
forces in Korea, who gave their lives for the same cause. 
This cause is certainly not that of imperialism; for, which 
of those boys would not rather be in Tulsa, Oklahoma, or in 
Herenveen, Holland, than in Imjin, Korea? 

Korea has confronted the Western world with the neces- 
sity of being strong. It is realized now that high standards 
of living and good social conditions, necessary and beneficial 
though they may be in themselves, offer no sufficient guar- 
anteé against Communism. We must also be strong militar- 
ily in order to be able to resist that imperialism which goes 
under the name of Communism. 

My country also has drawn conclusions from this situa- 
tion. A year ago the Netherlands Government decided to 
almost double the Dutch defense expenditures. We are re- 
training as quickly as possible the troops which returned 
from Indonesia and we have committed ourselves to put at 
the disposal of General Eisenhower (or his successor) five 
front-line divisions in 1954. This year three of them will be 
ready, one of which will be a permanent standing division. 

We have freely accepted these commitments in the expecta- 
tion of acquiring the necessary arms for training and equip- 
ping our troops and for receiving further economic aid in 
order to prevent our economy, which is well on its way to re- 
covery, from receding. Another thing is that we would pre- 
fer, if we possibly can, to earn the dollars we receive instead 
of just receiving them. Our shipbuilding, electronic, textile 
and other industries are equipped for filling sizeable military 
orders for both our own and other nations’ forces. 


Holland is doing its best; that’s the impression I want to 
convey to you. Holland does not consider the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty as a welcome fortress behind whose walls it can 
continue living an easy life; it wants to earn its partnership 
in this great alliance. As a matter of fact, the Netherlands 
Government considers the North Atlantic Treaty as a main- 
stay of its policy, not just as a temporary expedient which 
may be abolished once the ill winds from Russia have blown 
over. The interdependence of the nations on both sides of 
the ocean, which I mentioned at the beginning of my speech, 
has assumed such concrete forms during the cold war that 
it could not be undone anymore, even if this cold war were 
suddenly to turn into a real peace. That’s why the Nether- 
lands Government is basing all its efforts on the assumption 
of the permanency of the North Atlantic community and 
wants to avoid doing anything that might tend to weaken 
the growth of this community. All inter-European unity 
efforts also are viewed by the Netherlands Government as 
to whether or not they might conflict with the interests of 
North Atlantic solidarity. They are only acceptable to us 
provided they constitute a component and inseparable part 
of this solidarity. 


The United States and The Netherlands are allies—for 
better or for worse. We know we can count on the United 
States. I want you to know that you can count on us, both 
in peace and in war. I want you to know that on the other 
side of the ocean there is a nation whose whole history and 
character have been determined by the sea, the Atlantic 
Ocean which the Dutch have never considered as a barrier 
but, on the contrary, as a link. That’s what makes the 
Dutch not only dependable but natural allies. I want you to 
know this. 
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